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W. O. Vicror LoapIne A CAR OF BEES IN TEXAS FOR UTAH. 
(See page 86) 























W. O. Victor, oF TEXAS, WITH AN ARMFUL SWARM OF BEES. 
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PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


GEORGE W. YORK & COMPANY 
334 Dearborn Street, Ghicago, Ill. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICES. 


THE SUBSCRIPTION sauce of this Journal is 

1.00 a year, in the United States, Canada, 

exico; all other countries (a the Postal Union, 50 
cents a year extra for postage. Sample copy free. 


THE WRAPPER-LABEL DATE indicates the 
end of the month to which your subscription is paid. 
For instance, * dec06” on your label shows that it is 
paid to the end of December, 1906. 


SUBSCRIPTION RECEIPTS.—We do not send a 
receipt for money sent us to pay subscription, but 
change the date on your wrapper-label, which shows 
that the money has been received and ‘credited. 
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fidvertising Rate, per figate Line, 10c. 


14 lines make one inch. 
Nothing less than % inch accepted. 





Time Discounts. Space Discounts. 








4times.. + Som cent 100 lines... 5 per cent 
13 0. 1c st 
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These rates are subject to either time or space 
discounts, at choice, but not both. 

Reading Notices, 25 cents, count line, subject 
to the above discounts. 

Goes to press Monday — 
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National Bee Keepers’ Association 


Objects of the Association. 
ist.—To promote the interests of its members. 
2d.—To protect and defend its members in their 


— rights 
» —To enforce laws against the adulteration of 
by 
Annual Membership “nis $1.00. 


General Manager and Treasure 
N.E.F RANCE, Platteville, Wis. 





&2 If more convenient, Dues may be sent to the 
ublishers of tbe American Bee Journal. 
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Queen-Clipping Device Free! 


The MONETTE Queen-Clipping 
Device is a fine thing for use in 
eatching and clipping Queens’ 
wings. It is used by many bee 
keepers. Full printed directions 
sent with each one. We mail it for 
25 cents; or will send it FREE as 
a premium for sending us One 
New subscriber to the Bee Journal 
for a year at $1.00; or for $1.10 we 

, will mail the Bee Journal one year 
and the Clipping Device. Address, 


—— W. YORK & CO., 
- CHICAGO, IL. 
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cfm Caponizing is easy—soon 
learned. Complete outfit 
with free instructions 
S postpaid $2.50. € 
Gape Worm Extractor 25¢ 
Poultry Marker....... 25c 
French pies —_— 
Capon Book 


Seenahen De. 





4, P. Pilling & Son, 





Please Mention Bee Journal 
when writing advertisers. 


Big Profits in Capons | 





the money. 


Nicollet Island, No. 38, 


— Resin 


in dovetailed HIVES. Plain and Beeway SECTIONS. Hoffman 
BROOD-FRAIIES. Section-Holders, Separators, etc. 

We are enlarging our FACTORY and all of these goods have to be 
moved. If you want any thing in your apiary, you will do well by 
writing us at once, and we will make you DELIVERED PRICES that 
will surprise you. Our stock is all new and up-to-date; we do not 
keep poor or 2d grade goods. Our sizes are standard. Quality and 
finish can not be beat by any one. 
apiary, and can save you money and delay at any time of the season. 
Give usa trial and be convinced. We aim to please our customers 
and guarantee all our Goods to give entire satisfaction, or refund 


Minnesota Bee-Keepers’ Supply) GO. 


JOHN DOLL & SON, Proprietors, 





We make any thing used in the 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 





Dittmer's GomD Foundation 


Why do thousands of bee-keepers prefer it to other makes? 
Because the bees like t best and accept it more readily. 


Dittmer’s Process is Dittmer’s 


It stands on its OWN:NAME and its OWN FOUNDATION, to which alone it owes its 


reputation and merits. 


We are now ready to make prices for next aeason for WORKING WAX for CASH and 


for full line of Supplies. Wholesale and Retail. 


Free Catalog and Samples. 


GUS DITTMER, Augusta, Wis. 





Ir You WANT TO KEEP PosTED 
UPON THE 


GREATEST * POLITICAL * QUESTION 


OF THE DAY, YOU MUST READ 


The Defender 


the NATIONAL EXPONENT of the PROAIBITION 
MovEMENT. 16 pages, weekly; illustrated. 
To New Subscribers, 50 cents for one year. 


WILLIAM P. F. FERGUSON 
Editor and Publisher 
400 WesT 23RD StraeET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





Queen-Button for Bee-Folks 





by 
mail, 6 cents; Soe for Beier ax trie ite 


334 Dearborn Street, - CHICAGO, ILL 
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Marshfield Goods | 


When you buy those goods zoe can be assured of good, honest goods. 

ERFECT SUPPLIES. Sections made of 
young basswood timber. Hives and Shipping-Cases are Beauties. 
If you have not received our Catalog of Supplies, please write for it. 


MARSHFIELD MFG. CO., Marshfield, Wis, 
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Please Mention the American Bee Journal y8e2,ytttins 
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Why Not Send 1 Your Friend a Bee-Valentine 








TS BEE-KEEPERS’ SOUVENIR POSTAL ~ atta 


are just the thing. 


We send them by Return Mail. 
ee 





=O wont vou BEE my HONEY 

A HEER THIS LONELY HEART? 
FOR 1 WOULD HAG NOU ALL THE THE, As most of our readers know, we have gotten 
FAND WE out a Souvenir Postal Card for bee- keepers. 
cuts herewith show the card in reduced size, and 
but one color, while the real card is printed in 4 
colors. It could also be sent to honey-customers, 
to rewind them that itis time to buy more honey, 
etc. There are many uses to which this Card can 
be put. 

Prices—postpaid: 3 cards for 10 cents (stamps 
or silver), or 5 FREE with the American Bes Jour- 
nal one year at $1.00; 10 for 25 cents. There isa 


WOULD NEVER PART 


CO hax ds od ee Py coved 


The - 





blank space on the card about 2x2}¢ inches in size for writing. Send all orders to 


GEORGE Ww. YORK & CO., 334 Dearborn Street, (CHICAGO, ILL. 


Fire Sale of Bee and Poultry Supplies 


Come or send and Save 25 to 50 Percent on slightly damaged goods. 


Lewis Goods at 2 percent Discount 22é:>% SS SASY 


EXCEPT ON HONEY-PACKAGES. 


Any bee-keeper living within a reasonable distance of Chicago can make money on any 
Supplies he may need now or later, by coming to Chicago and looking over the goods that we 
selected out after the fire. Better order quick, if you want any of the goods we are selling at 

25 to 50 percent reduction. 


(a Send for list of Slightly Damaged Goods to select'trom at 
Reduced Prices. Also for 1907 Catalog. 


Quote us prices on Honey and Beeswax. Honey in 60-pound cans for sale. 


H. M. ARND, Proprietor, York Honey and Bee-Supply Co, ot tnc.) 


Long Distance Telephone, North 1559. 191 AND 193 SuPEsRIOR ST. CHICA ILL. 
(Three blocks north and one block east of our old location.) om ie 








THE AMERICAN FOOD LABORATORY 


E. N. Eaton, M.8c., Chemist. 
4 years State Chemist, Minnesota. 
6 years State Analyst, Illinois. 
1235-1248 Caxton Building, 
334 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Il. 
Samples of Honey analyzed. Correspon- 
dence solicited. 


Hatch Chickens by 
Steam with the 


EXCELSIOR ab 
Or WOODEN HEN 


Simple, perfect, self-regulating 
Hatch every fertile egg. a4 


ced first-class hatchers 
EO. H. STAHL, Quincy 








Send for free 
Catalogue. 














*sIf Goods are wanted Quick, send to Pouder”’ 


BEE-SUPPLIES 


ae 
Root's Goods at ai Roots Prices 


Byes 








thing used b ie Keepers. * 
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oa Freight Rates. .°. ; 


BEESWAX WANTED 
I pay highest market price for beeswax, delivered here, at any time, cash or 
trade. Make small shipments by express; large shipments by freight, always a 


sure to attach your name to the package. My large illustrated catalog is free. 
shall be glad to send it to you. 


Write for prices on Finest Extracted Honey. Certificate guaranteeing'purity with 


every shipment. 
SPECIAL DISCOUNTS 2," Supplies... 


WALTER S. POUDER 


513-515 Massachusetts Ave., - INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


A Ae Ae Ae a a a a aaa aa a a a a a a a a 


Prompt Service. 
Catalog Free. 

















ITALIAN QUEENS 


Golden or Leather Colored. One colony of 
this strain produced 280 fancy sections in one 
season. Oder now for delivery in season. Un- 
tested Queen, $1 00; six, $5.00. Tested, $1.50 up. 
Correspondence solicited. 


ROBERT B. McCAIN, 
2Atf OSWEGO, ILL. R.D. 1. 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


If you want the Bee-Book 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
completely than any other published, 
send $1.20 to 


Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Cal., 


FOR EIS-——— 


‘Bee-Keeper’s Guide.”’ 


Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 


FENCE 


Many styles and heights, 
Diamond or Square Mesh; 
prices low. Sold directon 
/ 30 Gapptren trial, freight 
prepaid. Catalogue free. 
KITSELMAN BROS. 
Box &. Muncie, ind, 











Stock & 





The Rietsche Press 


Made of austell aene. stone. Practically inde- 
structible, and giving entirely aw & ~4 
sults. Comb foundation made y-_ = - 

uickly at less than half the cost of an 

rom the dealers. Price of Press for L. frame 
sheets, $2.00. Other sizes, 25 ceuts extra. Price 
of the Press ——y ty foundation directly on 
the wired frames, $2.50, any size wanted. 


ADRIAN GETAZ, 
KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


Engravings For Sale 


Weare eqsnmeieing ante a stock of %. il 
ings that have been u in the American Bee 
Journal. No doubt many of them could be used 
again by bee-keepers in their local newspapers, 
on their stationery, or in other ways. 1so, if 
we can sell some of them it would help us te 
pay for others that we are constantly having 
made and using in our columns. If there is any 
of our engravings that any one would like tc 
have, just let us know and we will quote a — 
low price, postpaid. Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 


334 Dearborn Street, . CHICAGO, ILL 
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Trade Notes. 


Photosraphic Competition 


We are pleased to announce another series 
of prizes for the best photographs submitted 
to us, as described below, in two series, 
American and Foreign, under thejfollowing 
conditions: 

First.—The competition opens January 
15th, and closes October Ist, 1907. All pho- 
tographs intended for this competition must 
be in our hands by the last-named date. 


SEconpD. —Competition for these prizes is 
limited to bee-keepers or some member of the 
family. Entries may be made for as many 
different classes as may be desired. 


Tuirp.—A photograph entered in one class 
can not be entered in any other class. 


FourtH. — Each photograph should be 
marked on the back with the name and full 
address of the sender, and the class in which 
it isentered. This is important. 


Firtu.—In judging the photographs, the 
general appearance, neatness, etc., of the api- 
ary, or exhibit, or yard, will be taken into 
consideration. Photos may be sent un- 
mounted. Werather prefer them this way, 
and in a solio or reddish-brown if possible. 
However, send such as you can get most 
easily. 

S1xTH.—With each of the photographs sub- 
mitted we would like a brief statement of the 
conditions under which the apiary was pho- 
tographed or honey produced, or similar in- 
formation regarding the photograph. This 
should be limited to about one hundred 
words. 

SEVENTH.—All photographs and corres- 
pondence regarcing the same should be ad- 
dressed to Advertising Department, GLEAN- 
INGS IN BEE CuLTURE, Medina, Ohio. 


Eigutu.—We reserve the right to limit the 
number of awards or withhold any award if 
no photo worthy is entered in the class. 


AMERICAN COMPETITION 
(Including Canada and Mexico) 
AND 
FOREIGN COMPETITION 

The following are the classes in which en- 
tries may be made: 

Cuiass A.—Photographs of any apiary in 
village, town, orcity. 

Ciass B.— View of an apiary not exceeding 
six hives in town or city. 

Ciass C.—Apiary in town or country of 
not less than six hives or more than fifty 
hives. 

Cuiass D.—Apiary in 
fifty hives or more. 

Cxiass E.—Photograph of comb honey pro- 
duced bya single colony of bees; not less 
than ten sections, and this preferably in plain 
sections. 

Ciass F.—Photograph of a_ bee-keeper’s 
home, showing some view of the apiary if 
possible. The apiary need not be prominent 
in the picture, however. 

Ciass G.—Photographs of a crop of honey 
from any number of colonies, six or more. 

Cuiass H.—Photographs of any apiarian ex- 
hibit of bees, supplies, or honey taken at fairs 
or shows of any kind. 


town or country of 





The A. I. Root Co., 


Crass I.—Photographs of any work in the 
bee-yard, such as hiving swarms, extracting, 
or any other operations with the hive. 


Cuiass J—Photographs of any other subject 
relating to bee-keeping not classified above. 


PRIZES 
Value, 


Postpaid 

Frrst.—One leather-bound ‘“‘A B Cof 

Bee Culture,’’ 1907 English edition, or 

cloth-bound French or German....... +$2. 
Sreconp.—One-half leather ‘*A BC of 

Bee Culture,’’ 1907 English edition.... 1.75 
TuHrrp.—One *‘ How to Keep Bees”’ and 

any two Swarthmore books.....-...... 1.5 
FourtTH.—One full cloth-bound ** A BC 

of Bee Culture,’’ 1907 English edition. 1.20 
FirtH.—One ‘ How to Keep Bees,’’ by 


Anna Botsford Comstock............. 1.10 
SrxtH.—No. 1 bee-veil, all silk.......... .80 
SEVENTH. —No. 2 bee-veil, silk face..... 50 
E1GHTH.—One illustrated book, ‘* Bee 

Culture in Foreign Countries’’........ 50 
NintH.—One Bee Model, Queen......... .50 
TENTH.—One Bee Model, Drone......... 50 


Ten prizes are offered for each class: Ten 
for Class A, Class B, Class C, Class D, ete.— 
one hundred prizes for American contest, and 
one hundred prizes for the Foreign contest; 
two hundred in all if that number of entries 
are received, the prizes offered being identical 
for each class for the American competition 
and for the Foreign. 

If the winner of any certain prize already 
has the prize offered, we will, on request from 
him, furnish a selection of other items from 
our catalogs, of equal value. 


Danzenbaker Prizes 


It is to be regretted that so many bee-keep- 
ers are satisfied to produce year after year a 
very ordinary grade of honey as regards its 
appearance, when by a little more care, and 
having more suitable fixtures, and by taking 
the honey from the hiveat just the right time, 
a much larger percentage of ‘‘ fancy,” or *‘ ex- 
tra fancy’ honey could be produced, which 
would sell at a much higher price. The ex- 
perience of honey-merchants generally is that 
there is no difficulty in disposing of large 
stocks of fancy or extra fancy, even when the 
market is dull. It is the inferior grades that 
suffer most at these times. We believe, too, 
that bee-keepers would be very much better 
satisfied with theirseason’s work if their best 
efforts were made to produce a really fine 
product. To increase further the interest in 
extra fancy honey, the following prizes are 
offered for honey produced in Danzenbaker 
hives during the year 1907, under the follow- 
ing conditions: 


FIRST.—As above stated, the honey must 
be produced in a Danzenbaker hive, either the 
present style or any Danzenbaker hive that 
has been put out within the last few years. 
These hives may be had of any dealer in bee- 
keepers’ supplies in any part of the country. 


SECOND.—For Classes 1 and 2 we require 
a shipment of approximately the amount 
stated, to be made by the bee-keeper direct to 
us at Medina. After the prizes have been 
awarded the honey entered for competition 
in Class 1 or 2 will be held subject to the in- 
structions of the producer. We will sell it at 
5 percent commission, or we will ship it to 





Medina, Ohio. 


any point direct by freight or express. There 
being good honey marketsin our immediate 
vicinity, such as Columbus, Cincinnati, Cleve- 
land, Buffalo, and Pittsburg, it can be dis- 
posed of without difficulty at good market 
prices, and the shipper will not have to lose a 
good market by shipping it here. Neither 
the honey awarded a prize nor that which ob- 
tained no prize is to be our property, but will 
be sold subject to the instructions of the pro- 
ducer who sends it tous. We are interested 
only in inspecting it to award the prizes. 


THIRD.—For all honey submitted for prizes 
we must have a definite statement from the 
producer regarding the conditions under 
which it was produced, whether a light or 
heavy flow of honey, how the colony was 
handled, how many coloniesin the yard, from 
what source produced, etc. 


FOURTH.—For Classes 3, 4, and 5, we 
must, in addition to the above report, have 
the signature of two witnesses, certifying to 
the correctness of the report. If the party 
who sends us the report for the competition 
is well known to us we shal! not require these 
witnesses. References may be given instead 
of the signature of witnesses if desired. All 
parties intending to compete for these prizes 
should send for blanks which we will furnish, 
on which the report may be made out. 


FIFTH.—It will be noticed in the last three 
classes, three to five inclusive, that it is not 
at all necessary to send us the honey—all we 
require is a report. 


SIXTH.—We reserve the right to limit the 
number of awards ineach class, or to make 
no awards in a class if there are no satisfac- 
tory entries for the same. 


SEVENTH.—No contestant will be awarded 
more than one prize in each class, but may 
make two entries if desired—one in Class 1 or 
2, and another in Class 3, 4, or 5. 


The classifications for the prizes are as fol- 
lows: 

Cuiass 1.—For best shipment of 200 lbs. of 
comb honey in Danzenbaker sections. 


Ciass 2.—For best case of comb honey in 
Danzenbaker sections. 


Crass 3.—For best report of yield from 
single colony in Danzenbaker hive. 


Crass 4.—For best report of yield from five 
colonies in Danzenbaker hives. 


Cuass 5.—Eor best report of general results 
from use of Danzenbaker hive. 


For each class there will be ten prizes as 
follows: 


First.—$10.00. 
SEcoND.—$7.00. 
THIRD.—$5.00. 
FourtTH.—$2.00. 

Firta To TENTH.—$1.00 each. 


This is the time to decide to enter this com- 
petition. No matter where you live, whether 
in the United States or elsewhere, you can 
certainly find one class in which you can 
make an entry; and as there are ten prizes in 
each class, we believe that no one will be 
greatly disappointed in the results unless it is 
ourselves, and we hope that we shall not be, 
but see a large number of entries. Even if 
you fail to get a prize, you will doubtless have 
increased the value of your own product by 
your efforts to produce some big results or an 
extra quality of honey. 








THE A, l ROOT CO,, Medina, Ohio 
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Getting Freight-Rates Lowered on 
Honey 
Mr. Fred W. Muth,a member of the Na- 
tional Freight-Rate Committee, sends us the 
following for publication : 


At the annual convention of the National 
Bee-Keepers’ Association at San Antonio, 
Tex., in November, 1906, there was a commit- 
tee appointed to secure, if possible, lower 
freight-rates on honey. Being one of that 
committee, I wish to make an explanation in 
behalf of the recognized high freight-rates, 
and then point out to each and every bee- 
keeper the steps that must be taken in order 
that the committee may be successful. 


In the course of a year we receive many 
car-loadse, as well as innumerable shipments 
of both comb and extracted honey. In one 
year’s time we are obliged to enter many, 
many claims with the railroad companies, and 
are subjected to experiences which enable me 
to write intelligently upon this subject. 


[ am informed by a railroad official that the 
Classification Committees determine their 
classifications on an average, based upon the 
number of claims and the amountof money 
expended for damages incurred en route in the 
course of one year. ‘Therefore, it is plainly 
seen that the shippers are responsible for the 
exorbitant freight-charges imposed upon 
themselves, and lower rates need not be expect- 
ed until the losses paid by the transportation 
companies have reached the very minimum. 
Consequently, we must help ourselves, by 
learning how to ship our honey. Other in- 
dustries have done it; why not we! Take, 
for example, the packages used by the sugar 
refineries—they are perfect ; as well as those 
of the coffee importers, cereal manufacturers, 
and countless others that I could mention. 
They were compelled to work, and work hard 
in order to bring their losses down to the 
minimum, and discovered that it was abso- 
lutely necessary to use perfect packages, and 
nothing else. They now have the advantage 
of lower freight-rates than the honey-shipper. 

In order to accomplish our aim to secure 
ower rates, we must, without one exception, 
hip both comb and extracted honey in first- 
lass packages. Bee-keepers, if you are pro- 
ucing comb honey for the market, by all 


means use bottom as well as top starters in your 
sections, so that the honey can not break 
loose at the bottom. This is the first anda 
very important step to be taken. 


Furthermore, be sure to use the no-drip 
shipping-case. Wrap each case in paper. so 
that it will be kept clean en route. Pack 6 or 
8 cases in one carrier, well supplied with 
straw in the bottom, and having handles that 
extend from 4 to 6 inches beyond its sides. 
Lastly, do no forget the usual ‘‘ HANDLE 
Wits Care” placard. 

Now, if every bee-keeper and shipper of 
honey will follow the above instructions to 
the letter, it will tend to introduce a method 
thatis both simple and practical, and he will 
not only realize a greater profitin his prod- 
uct, but will also be assisting those who are 
giving their time and lending their experience 
to secure lower freight-rates. 

The producers and shippers of car-loads of 
comb honey appreciate the value and advan- 
tage of bottom as well as top starters. For 
instance, last summer we received two car- 
loads of comb honey from two different ship- 
pers. The one car contained 1170, and the 
other 1350 cases, and in the entire lot there 
was not one comb broken! These shippers 
understand their business. On the other 
hand, we received quite a number of small 
shipments, with here and there a broken 
comb, frequently some badly damaged lots, 
caused by the failure to use bottom starters. 
These experiences are trying and disgusting, 
and were the shipper in question subjected to 
a few of them, he would, without doubt, pay 
more attention to the manner in which he 
produced his honey, and his method of pack- 
ing for shipment. These are the shipments 
that are responsible for the high freight- 
rates. Do not misunderstand me—there are 
many producers and shippers of honey ona 
small scale, who thorougbly understand this 
part of the work, and we must give the credit 
that is due them. 

A word regarding extracted honey: The 
railroad companies pay more damage claims 
on account of poor packages used for ex- 
tracted honey than for comb honey, and it 
behooves us to ship our extracted honey in 
new cans, if this styleof package is to be used; 
or, if it be barrels, let them be good ones, 
well coopered, and first-class in every respect. 


The greatest trouble rests with the bee- 
keeper; he clings entirely too much to sec- 
ond-hand packages, just because he can buy 
them a little cheaper; whereas, if he were to 
ship his product in good packagess, the 
freight-rates would be comparatively less, 
and, in the end, his cost for shipping would 
be a great deal less than at the present time, 
and there would be no trouble with the rail- 
road companies, nor any unsatisfactory trans- 
actions. 

Therefore, we must ask the bee-keepers to 
help—each and every one—if they want us to 
obtain lower freight-rates. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Frep W. Mutu, 
Vember Freight-Rate Committee 

We are very glad to place the foregoing be- 
fore ourreaders. It is exactly in line with 
the suggestion we made at the San Antonio 
National convention (see page 90 of the Na- 
tional Report pamphlet), that ‘‘the dealers 
should write something about the proper 
shipping packages,’’ if they desire the bee- 
papers to help induce bee-keepers to improve 
their methods of production and preparation 
for shipping. For years we have urged put- 
ting 6or8 cases of honey in large crates or 
carriers, with straw or hay underneath to 
break the force of a jaror jolt in handling 
and shipping, and with properly printed cau- 
tions on the outside, so that freight handlers 
would not handle honey as they would a box 
of baseballs. 

Also, Dr. Miller has for years described his 
method of using bottom starters (as well as 
top ones) in sections of comb honey 


But so 
many bee-keepers seem slow to profit by the 
good advice given in the bee-papers. Or, it 
may be that many bee-keepers who are help 
ing to cause the continuance of high freight 
rates on honey do not read bee-papers. Of 
course, such are ‘“‘saving at the spigot and 
losing at the bunghole.”’ 

But we are very certain that all the bee 
papers will be glad to help in every way pos 
sible to save money for their readers. Per 
haps one of the first things needed is for 
every present reading bee-keeper to see to it 
that all his neighbor bee-keepers read the bee 
papers also. This would help all around. 

>_> 
Bees and Grapes 


The following has been called forth by Mr 
Kennedy’s article, page 980 (1906) : 


John Kennedy seems to think that more 
should give their experience as to bees work 
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ing on grapes. I’m ready to give mine as far 
as it goes. Some years bees work thickly on 
my grapes; other years scarcely at all, even 
when they have nothing else to do. The 
grapes, when first punctured, appear just as 
Mr. Kennedy says, *‘ just as if one had stuck 
the point of a knife-blade in the side of each 
grape,’’ only there is an enlargement of the 
cut ateach end. Further than this, deponent 
sayeth not. 

Is not Mr. Kennedy inerror in deciding that 
bumble-bees were of different kinds because 
of different sizes? If I am not mistaken I 
have seen in the same nest bumble-bees of 
different sizes. C. C. MILLER. 


Dr. Miller is over-cautious about drawing 
conclusions from his meager facts. One fact 
is that there are times when bees suck the 
uice of the grapes, and another that there 
are times when they donot do so, although a 
dearth may be in existence at the time. That 
inclines to the belief that some other agency 
must open the way for the bees. 

The incision made in the grape was like 
that made by the pointof a knife thrust in, 
with an enlargement at each end. Is it likely 
a bee would make a cut of that kind? It 
could not make it at a single blow, but a bird 
could. With an open mouth a bird striking 
the grape would make a hole with its pointed 
upper bill and another with its lower bill, 
and then closing its bill it would make the 
knife-cut between the two enlarged openings. 
But why not see the bird actually at work? 
Some one has said it is done very early in the 
morning. But why not watch early in the 
morning! Certainly here is a chance for 
further investigation. 

- 
The National Association All Right 


Mr. M. A. Gill, perhaps Colorado’s most 
extensive comb-honey producer, wrote us as 
follows under date of Jan. 10, 1907: 


Epiror York:—I wish to thank those 
who voted for me for President of the Na- 
tional Bee-Keepers’ Association last Novem- 
ber. I appreciate the honor intended, but I 
think the best man won, as is generally the 
case. I hereby pledge my aid and support to 
the National in its efforts to give the greatest 
good to the greatest number. 

I may say that I started on Noy. 4, 1906, to 
attend the National convention at San An- 
tonio, but was delayed by the trains so that 
when I reached El Paso I found I could be 
present but one day, so I switched off for 
California to visit my daughter. 

While speaking of the National Associa- 
tion, lam reminded of the petty strifes and 
differences of opinions that have sprung up, 
and want to say that from my view-point I 
can see no just cause forsuch differences. I 
never have anything for sale except honey, 
and I am quite an extensive buyer of supplies 
for my own use only (having bought 100,000 
sections and 600 pounds of comb foundation 
in 1906); think I have been watchful with re- 
gard to my own interests, and I will say that 
I have never detected where any editor or 
manufacturer was trying to corral the inter- 
ests of our National Association to his own 
selfish ends. ‘ 

I hope that every bee-keeper will help the 
National along until it becomes a bulwark be- 
hind which we can all take refuge, and 
through it secure the enforcement of the pure 
food law, educate the public on the use of 
honey, and then secure better prices anda 
better demand. M. A. GILL. 


Mr. Gill is quite right, that the “ strifes and 
differences of opinion that have sprung up ” 
among a few members of the National are 
‘“‘petty.’’ In fact, they are so ** petty ’’ that 
really the National’s management need only 


go forward in its work for the good of all its 
members, and for the benefit of bee-keeping 
in general, and not waste any time on those 
who would sow discord among the member- 
ship. 


If any member thinks he has a grievance, 
let him submit it to the Board of Directors for 
adjustment. 


If any member knows that any officer, edi- 
tor or manufacturer has becomerich at the 
expense of the National’s membership, and 
unfairly so, why, let it be announced pub- 
licly who such individual is. It ishardly pos- 
sible that any one could get very rich in such 
manner without at least several members be- 
ing aware of it. We have been fairly well 
acquainted with most of the officers of the 


National during the past 20 years, and we 
don’t know of a single one who made any- 
thing for himself out of such official connec- 
tion. We do know several, however, who 
made financial sacrifices for the Association ; 
but they were glad of the opportunity to 
do so. 

By the way, we fail to recall anything of 
apy very great importance that any of the 
few who are now opposing the National ever 
did for its success: And at least one or two 
of them were not members at all until some 
2 or 3 months ago. 


Say; haven’t about enough time, attention, 
and words been wasted on this thing? We 
plead guilty to a little of it, and expect 
to drop it with this editorial. 





Loading a Car of Bees.—The picture 
on the first page shows Mr. W. O. Victor, of 
Texas, loading a car of 494 colonies and 296 
3-frame nuclei of bees to be shipped to Utah. 
Mr. V. isa bee-keeper of large experience in 
the handling and shippingof bees. We had 
the pleasure of meeting him when attending 
the San Antonio National convention last 
November. He is one of the leading bee- 
keepers of Texas, and spoke a word of cordial 
welcome to the members of the National con- 
vention when it opened its sessions in San 
Antonio. 


2: 


Legislation for Missouri Bee-Keep=- 
ers.-—We have received the following from 
the Secretary of the Missouri State Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association, which deserves the careful 
attention of every Missouri bee-keeper: 


The Apiary Bill ‘‘ providing for an inspector 
of apiaries to assist in the development and 
protection of the honey-industry, and for the 
prevention and suppression of diseases among 
honey-bees, such as foul brood,’’ etc., has 
been introduced in the Senate of the 44th 
General Assembly, and is called Senate Bill 
No. 145. 

{ earnestly request all bee-keepers of Mis- 
souri to write to the Representative of their 
county in our Legislature; also to the Sena- 
tor of their district, a letter urging them to 
work and vote for Senate Bill No. 145, as it is 
of the utmost importance to the bee-keepers 
of the State that this Bill may pass and be- 
come a law. It would assist mein my work 
if each one who has written to nis Represen- 
tatives in the Legislature, would send mea 
postal card stating to whom he has written, 
as [, when I approach these gentlemen, then 
will know that they have heard from home. 


Bee-keepers, let us all work for the Foul 
Brood Bill, and we will succeed in having it 
passed. 

There is another Bill before the Legislature 
now which is of great importance to the bee- 
keepers—the Pure Food Bill. Bills have been 
introduced in the Senate, being Senate Bills 
Nos. 47 and 48, also in the House, being Nos. 
215 and 216. Both the Senateand House Bills 
read alike, which, if they become laws, will 


stop the sale of any article under the name of 
honey which is not the pure product of the 
honey-bee. It will easily be seen that the 
demand for honey must increase if these Bills 
pass and become laws, as it will stop the 
adulteration of honey by mixing honey with 
glucose, or by putting a little piece of comb 
honey in a tumbler and filling it with glucose 
and calling it ‘* honey.” 

Bee-keepers, write to your Representatives, 
and Senators, also, to support these Bills. 
Write to the Senators to support Senate Bills 
Nos. 145, 47 and 48, and write to the Repre- 
sentatives to support Senate Bill No. 145 and 
House Bills Nos. 215 and 216. 

Bee-Keepers of Missouri, don’t miss this 
chance to do something for yourselves. 

Rost. A. HOLEKAMP, 
Sec, Missouri State Bee-Keepers’ Association. 


We hope that Mr. Holekamp’s earnest call 
will be heeded by all the Missouri readers of 
the American Bee Journal. And may they 
succeed in their worthy efforts! 


An Armful Swarm of Bees forms an 
interesting picture on the first page. Mr. W. 
O. Victor, who is holding the bees on his arm, 
seems quite unconcerned—just as if it were 
an every-day occurrence with him. Both of 
the photographs appearing on the first page 
this week were given to us by Mr. Victor, at 
the National convention in San Antonio, in 
November, 1906. It is hoped that he will 
soon contribute from his large fund of bee- 
experience to the department of ‘‘ Southern 
Beedom.”’ 


The Minnesota State Bee-Keepers’ 
Society has sent us a copy of a good circu- 
lar that is evidently being sent to Minnesota 
bee-keepers. It says the objects of the Society 
are the promotion of scientific and practical 
bee-keeping, and also securing legislation for 
the encouragement and advancement of the 
bee-keeping industry. As a body they be- 
long to the National Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion, and also to the Minnesota State Horti- 
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cultural Society, which means that for $1.25 a 
Minnesota bee-keeper can become a member 
of 3 organizations, and is entitled to the 
benefits and literature of all. From the Hor- 
ticultural Society literature in pamphlet form 
is received every month, and at the end of 
the year the whole in book. form; also the 
programs and reports of bee-keepers’ conven- 
tions are printed with the report of the Hor- 
ticultural Society; in addition, 2 plant-pre- 
miums are given if the Secretary is notified 
before April 1. 

It would seem that the features mentioned 
would be sufficient inducement for every 
Minnesota bee-keeper to become a member of 
the State Bee-Keepers’ Society at once. Chas. 
D. Blaker, Sta. F, Minneapolis, Minn., is the 
Secretary, and Mrs. W. 8. Wingate, 3013 Fre- 
mont Ave. 8., Minneapolis, Minn., is the 
Treasurer, The membership dues of $1.25 
may be sent either to Mr. Blaker or Mrs. Win- 
gate. 


—— — 


Summer the Time for Bees 
‘‘ Summer.” said the humming bee, 
‘*Summer is the time for me! 
Ricnest fields of luscious clover, 
Honey-cups all brimming over ; 
Not a cloud the long day through! 
I like summer best—don’t you?” 
—WSelected. 
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The Worcester Co.. (Mass.) Conven- 
tion.—The 7th annual meeting of the Wor- 
cester County Bee-Keepers’ Association was 
held Jan. 12, 1907, at Worcester, with Pres. 
Burton Gates in the chair. After the brief 
reports, the following officers were elected : 

President, Burton Gates; ist Vice-Presi- 
dent, F. H. Drake; 2d Vice-President, Chas. 
Goodell; and Secretary-Treasurer, Arthur H. 
Estabrook, of Leicester. 

There were nearly 40 bee-keepers present, 
although the weather was very bad. Particu- 
lar attention was paid to the status of bee- 
diseases in Massachusetts. A copy of the 
proposed Bill for Connecticut for protective 
legislation against bee-diseases was read and 
discussed. The Secretary was directed to 
‘correspond with the Massachusetts bee-keep- 
ers, in order to see what steps should be taken 
to secure the needed law. The hope was ex- 
pressed that inspection would not only reduce 
the bee-diseases of the State, but that it would 
do much to elevate the bee-keeping methods 
and eliminate the primitive box-hives which 
are still used to some extent. 

It was decided to hold, on Feb. 9 or 16 
(according to the convenience of the speak- 
ers), an all day and evening Institute with the 
State Board of Agriculture. The full pro- 
gram and exact date can be learned from the 
Secretary. There will also be a banquet. 
Everybody is invited to attend the meeting 
and banquet (the price of the latter being 50 
cents). All kinds of implements, inventions, 
and products of bees are solicited for the ex- 
hibition. It is expected that there will be 
present several hundred of the representative 
bee-keepers of New England. No one who 
can possibly attend can afford to stay away. 
Further details may be had by addressing the 
Secretary, A. H. Estabrook, care of Clark 
University, Worcester, Mass. Also watch 
the New England Homestead and Worcester 
newspapers. 





Bee-Keepers’ Supplies — Are 
they too High-Priced ? 
Gasoline Engines 


BY F. GREINER. 


I am not absolutely certain that the 
bee-keepers of our land have good rea 
son to complain about “high” prices of 
supplies. It may be that too many mid- 
dlemen are employed. If this is the 
case, then it is not much _ different 
from what we see all around us in other 
branches of manufacture. Even the 
products of our farm pass through a 
chain of hands before reaching the con- 
sumer, till the price the farmer receives 
is doubled, tripled and quadrupled. 

The agents which travel from town 
to town, and store to store, selling the 
goods of manufacturing concerns, must 
receive their pay, which comes out of 


the consumer, eventually. It is true, 
our large supply-dealers employ no 
traveling agents, their business being 


largely a mail-order one, and it would 
seem that there is absolutely no need 
of a middleman, but they are there! In 
view of the fact that some manufactur 
ers, employing no agents, have no 
branch houses, offer goods much lower 
than the other so-called “big manufac- 
turers,” it would almost seem that the 
prices the latter class ask for their 
goods are rather high. On the other 
hand, it must not be lost sight of that 
the bee-keepers are not without redress. 
There is nothing to hinder our making 
our own bee-hives, sections, smokers, 
and extractors. I have done so, and 
still do so to some extent. 

Certain goods are difficult to make by 
the bee-keeper himself; this cannot be 
denied; the honey-box or section, for 
example. To make these, as large manu 
facturers make them, requires special 
machinery, which is too costly for the 
small manufacturer. Years ago we 
sawed our sections on a circular saw 
by horse-powe1 They were four-piece 
sections, and had to be nailed, were 
very rigid, and, when filled, were 
glassed. Mr. Doolittle, I observe, has 
adhered to this very section while near- 
ly all the rest of us have adopted the 
one-piece section or the four-piece dove- 
tailed. We are not obliged to pay an 
exhorbitant price for the one-piece sec- 
tion as long as we can make a 
four-piece for ourselves. 

If we, however, find it to our advan- 
tage to use large manufacturer's 
goods, we have to pay him his price. 

The dovetailed hive is another ex- 
ample. I fail to see the advantage of a 
dove-tailed corner over any other, any- 
how. With plain circular saw we 


good 


can make our hives with a “halved” 
corner, which is much superior to the 
dove-tailed; or we can simply cut off 
square and nail together. Hives made 
thus last a life-time, with good care. Why 
go to the big manufacturer and con- 
tribute to his riches? 

Since I began bee-keeping and the 
manufacture of hives and other neces- 
sary supplies, a great change has come 
about. \s mentioned above, we em 
ployed “the horse” as the power to serve 
our purpose; this was 30 years ago 
Gas and gasoline engines have now 
taken the place of the horse, much to 
the comfort, pleasure and advantage, of 
both the horse and his owner. It is now 
a matter of great regret to me that 
I did not, some years ago, employ the 
gasoline engine to do my work rather 
ask the faithful horse to do it; but | 
was timid, fearing the engine would not 
prove the thing for me. I also feared 
the cost of the experiment. There may 
be other bee-keepers similarly situated 
as | was, and for their benefit I write 
this. I would have given quite a lit- 
tile if some one, in whom I placed con- 
fidence, could have told me what I know 
now about gasoline engines for bee 
hive work. It was a question with me 
as to what size engine to purchase. | 
finally settled on a two-horse power 
engine. | reasoned thus: One horse hav 
ing been doing most of my work, al- 
though some time the power was hardly 
adequate, why should not a 2-horse-pow 
er engine suffiice? True, a horse may be 
“stimulated” to such an extent as to 
produce a power equal to a two or four 
horse power engine for a moment or 
so; with the engine such a course is 
not possible, but what the engine can do 
at all, it can do all the time. 

I installed the two-horse power en 
gine with some fears and misgivings, but 
now I am glad to say that it is answer- 
ing my purpose perfectly. It is so eas 
ily started that I seldom saw off as 
much as one board with the hand-saw 


any more The engine is handy for 
other work also. What untold hard, 
backaching work I might have saved 


myself and hired man had I invested, 
some ago, would be difficult to 
compute 

Since lumber is becoming higher and 
higher in price, timber getting more 
scarce, the little engine helps us to save 
many an expense in this line. We util 
ize almost any kind of timber, of any 
size down to 3 and 4 inches in diameter 
for the bee-hive work. Shipping-cases 
may be made from basswood, poplar, 
whitewood, pine, hemlock, chestnut, but 
ternut, and other timbers not too hard 
I have even used old chestnut fence 


years 


rails which otherwise would have found 
their way into the 


kitchen stove. The 
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manner in which I handle any such ma- 
terial is this: 

First, the rails, slabs or small trees 
are cut on the crosscut saw about 19 to 20 
inches in length; next, on the rip-saw 
I take off a little slab, turn down on the 
flat side and split through the middle; in 
case of slabs or rails no_ splitting 
through the middle is necessary, but 
such are in shape to rip up into desired 
width at once, after taking a little of one 
side off. 

The tops and bottoms of shipping 
cases need not be all of one piece. With 
our rig we can not saw anything much 
wider than 4 or 5 inches. This is suffi- 
cient for our work. While a whole top 
or a whole bottom may be better for a 
shipping-case, a 3-piece bottom or top 
answers well. 

Brood-frames should be made of 
white pine, if possible, but wide frames 
and the material for section-holders may 
be of almost any other timber soft 
enough to nail up easily. 

In the vears gone by 
and burned 


we have wasted 

a great deal of material that 
we could now utilize very nicely for 
hive-fixtures [his is a matter of re- 
gret, but cannot be helped now. The 
high price of timber has made us more 
careful and 


saving, and in the future 
we will have to economize more and 
more. The gasoline engine will help us 
do it, and at the same time make us 
more independent of the supply dealer. 


Naples, N. Y. 
Wax-Extracting — The Her- 
Shiser Wax-Press and 
Method 


BY OREL L. HERSHISER 


Beeswax the more valuable o 
uMarian products lt commands the 
. steady and con 
market value 
keeps indefi 
nitely and unchanged by the elements, 
nd subject to damags 


> nt demand tor it: its 


d is not ordinaril 
i transportatior 
Notwithstanding high standard of 
value, apiarists, generally, have given lit 
tle thought to its production until quite 
recent years, producing what they could 
obtain by primitive methods of extract- 
ing, but wasting and destroying more 
than was produced. This lack of inter- 
est and progress in the art of wax-pro- 
duction was undoubtedly due to the dif- 
ficulty of separating the wax from the 
refuse, composed of cast-off cocoons 
from which bees have hatched, propo- 
lis, pollen, and other foreign materials, 
always present in old bee-comb in vary- 


ing quantities. So difficult and almost 
impossible was it, by the means em- 
ployed, to extract more than a small 
amount of wax from these impurities 


that it was supposed by many that the 
old bee-comb contained little else than 
dross. Because of the unprofitable re- 
turns for the work, muss and trouble of 
extracting what little wax could be ob- 
tained, vast quantities of old bee-comb 
have been destroyed or thrown away, the 
bee-keeper believing it to be of no prac- 
tical value. 

Thus apiarists in this and other lands 


have been throwing away many dollars 
annually, the aggregate waste to some 
individual bee-keepers, during the years 
of their bee-keeping, reaching into the 
hundreds of dollars, and apiculture gen- 
erally has lost hundreds of dollars in 
this way. As a matter of fact, all old 
bee-comb is rich in fine wax, the quan- 
tity varying from 30 percent upwards, 
according to the quantity of foreign 
impurities contained therein. New comb 
in which bees have not been reared or 


pollen stored is approximately I00 per 


cent pure. 

Any of the wax-presses heretofore in 
common use, when economicallye op- 
erated, will necessarily leave in the 
slumgum a large amount of wax, the 
quantity varying from 8 percent to 25 
percent of the weight of the slumgum. 
Slumgum from the solar wax-extractor 
contains even a higher percentage of 
wax. All this has been proven many 
times over by re-extracting the slum- 
gum from nearly every known wax-press, 
including all the modern and most ap- 
proved styles heretofore on the market. 
The difficulty, however, is not that of 
insufficient pressure, but because the 
methods are faulty in other particulars. 
In these presses the interior parts of 
the mass of slumgum are not subjected 
to the same compression as the outside 
portions, the elasticity of the mass 
opposing and diminishing the actual 
pressure. As the surface of the mass be- 
comes hard and compact the escape of 
wax is impeded. Moreover, the power 
required to compress the slumgum in- 
creases greatly toward the end of the 
operation, as the more the mass is com- 
pressed the more solid and less imper- 
vious it becomes, especially on the sur- 
face of the mass, and hence the greater 
the force necessary to expel the remain- 
ing wax, which by these faulty meth- 
ods could possibly be obtained; and 
finally, except a radical departure be 
taken from the ordinary and customary 
methods of compression, capillary at- 
traction will hold a portion of the wax 
with the moisture which it will be im- 
possible to expel with any amount of 
pressure. 

If you will saturate a sponge with 
coloring-matter, which is capable of be- 
ing washed out, and subject it to pres- 
sure, it will be found that no amount 
of squeezing will remove all the color. 
Saturate it with water and squeeze 
again, and more of the coloring-matter 
will be removed, and if the process of 
saturating with water and squeezing be 
repeated several times all the coloring 
matter will be expelled. It has been 
washed out. Likewise, in a very similar 
manner, if a mass of old bee-comb be 
subjected to boiling water, the wax con- 
tained therein will melt, and water and 
wax may be squeezed out, but no amount 
of pressure will expel all the water and 
wax. But let the mass of old comb 
be saturated with hot water again, and 
the squeezing repeated, and as the hot 
water is expelled it will bring out with it 
a portion of the remaining wax. If the 
process of intermittent pressure and sat- 
uration with hot water is several times 
repeated ultimately all the wax will 
be expelled, and the slumgum will hold 
only water in capillary attraction. 

Again, the specific gravity of wax be- 


ing less than that of water, if we do 
the pressing under the surface of hot 
water, the wax, as it is separated from 
the slumgum, will rise and float on the 
surface of the water. 

If the mass of old comb or slumgum 
is comparatively thin the wax will have 
but a short distance to move to become 
free therefrom, and by applying inter- 
mittent pressure, while immersed in hot 
water, the washing process, as exem- 
plified in the case of the sponge, will 
be employed. 

It-is obvious that the methods here- 
tofdre in use locked up within the slum- 
gum large quantities of wax, as it were 
in a strong safe, requiring a certain but 
simple combination to open and release 
it into our possession. That combina- 
tion, embracing the application of scien- 











HERSHISER WaxX-PREsS. 


tifically correct principles, as herein 
pointed out, is fully comprehended in 
the Hershiser wax-press, a view of which 
is herewith presented. 

Briefly, this is a construction in which 
the masses of slumgum within the ex- 
tractor are placed in comparatively thin 
layers so that the wax has the shortest 
distance possible to move to become free 
therefrom. 

Again, the masses of slumgum or oid 
comb are pressed while immersed in 
boiling water, and the wax rises and 
floats on the surface. 

Further, the structure is designed with 
the special object of advantageously ap- 
plying the principle or intermittent pres- 
sure. 

Finally, in this structure the pres- 
sure on the several layers of old comb 
or slumgum is readily and automatically 
released, thus affording the best possible 
conditions for the absorption of hot 
water for the displacement of the wax 
by repeated pressings. 

Considering the extractor specifically, 
a boiler or rectangular form is provided, 
which besides its use in holding the 
water and bee-comb, or slumgum, to be 
extracted, serves as the guiding’ means 
for the follower, and separating or di- 
vision racks placed between the chees~s 
of slumgum. Being constructed out of 
very strong sheet-metal it enables the 
operator to apply the maximum amount 
of pressure required for the extraction 
of the wax. Across the top of the boiler 


is a beam, the ends of which extend 
underneath loops at two of its opposite 
The boiler is provided at one 


sides. 
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end and on the outside with a funnel 
or spout opening into the same near the 
bottom thereof, the top of the funnel 
being nearly on a level with the top 
of the boiler. The funnel is for the 
purpose of introducing hot water into 
the boiler at the bottom. A delivery 
spout is provided near the top of the 
boiler for drawing off the wax after the 
same has been melted and pressed from 
the cheeses of wax-yielding materials. A 
cock for drawing off the water from the 
boiler is provided near its bottom. 


The boiler may be placed on a stove, 
or other suitable means of heating may 
be provided. Through the beam at the 
top is introduced a screw engaging suit- 
able screw-threadea bushing therein. 
The screw is provided with a handle and 
exerts pressure downward on the fol- 
lower, which is substantially the size of 
the inside horizontal dimension of the 
boiler. In the bottom of the boiler is 
placed a rack or grate consisting of 
spaced steel bars on edge, over which is 
placed a woven-wire screen. On this is 
placed a cheese of bee-comb or slumgum 
after the same has been made in proper 
form, by means of a cheese-box pro- 
vided for the purpose, and being 
wrapped and secured in burlap cloth. 
On top of this bottom cheese is placed a 
slatted wooden frame, called a division- 
rack, consisting of cross slats, on the 
top and bottom of which are secur:d 
woven-wire screens. The cheeses and 
these division-racks alternate until the 
top is reached, the standard number of 
cheeses being three, when the follower 
is placed on top of the uppermost cheese, 
this follower being provided with cross- 
slats covered with woven-wire screen 
on its under side. 


In operation, the extractor is placed 
on a stove or other suitable means of 
heating, and sufficient water is provided 
to prevent the heat from injuring the 
bottom of the boiler, after which it is 
filled with the cheeses of slumgum or 
old comb as described. More water is 
then added until it rises to nearly the 
level of the delivery spout. The whole 
is then brought to a sharp boil. Owing 
to the construction of the division-racks 
the water is free to circulate between 
the layers of slumgum or old comb, and, 
when boiled, melts every particle of 
wax contained therein. The slumgum, 
owing to the presence of the burlap 
covering in which it is wrapped and 
the screen-covered division-racks, can 
not pass up between the slatted frames, 
but the wax, when melted by the hot 
water, readily passes, and escapes in 
this way, rising and floating on the 
surface of the water, where, by means 
of raising the level of the water, by 
filling in hot water through the funnel, 
the wax may be readily and cleanly 
drawn off, so that no wax will remain 
on the surface of the water in the ex- 
tractor. Near the end of the operation 
some hot water will come out with the 
last remnants of wax, leaving the sur- 
face in the extractor clean. A large de- 
livery spout is provided, which results 
in cleanly drawing off the wax with the 
use of a comparatively small quantity 
of hot water. 


In pressing, the screw should be 
turned down gently at first, allowing 


the wax and water to escape from the 
cheeses. After the screw has been 
turned down as far as it will go with 
moderate exertion, allow the slumgum 
to remain under compression 4 or 5 
minutes. Then reverse the screw and 
release the pressure, allowing 4 or 5 
minutes for the slumgum to absorb the 
hot water. Then press again, turning 
the screw down a little further than the 
first time, and leaving the slumgum un- 
der pressure 4 or 5 minutes as before; 
then ‘release the pressure as before, and 
repeat the process of intermittent pres- 
sure a few times until the wax is clean- 
ly extracted from the slumgum, each 
successive pressing turning the screw 
down a little further. 

To form the cheese, a box without 
top or bottom is provided, the same 
being a little longer on the lower than 
on the upper plane, in order that it may 
be easily slipped off from the cheese af- 
ter i: is formed. Lay this cheese-box 
on a plain surface, preferably a wood or 
cement floor, spread the burlap cheese- 
cloth over it so it will project uniformly 
from the four sides of the cheese-box, 
and then press it evenly down so that it 
will fit snugly against the four inner 
sides of the box. Now fill in the slum- 
gum or old comb, tamping it down good 
and solid, a tamper made of a 2x4 piece 
of wood being good for the pu'p se 
When the cheese is filled even with the 
top of the box, fold the cloth from two 
opposite sides and fasten; then fold the 
cloth from the remaining sides and 
fasten. Long, sharp brad-nails, used as 
pins, have been found to be excellent 
for fastening the cheese-cloth. The 
cheese, still within the box, may now be 
placed in the extractor and the box 
lifted off 

When rendering comb which contains 
a large percentage of wax, or in con- 
verting cappings into wax by the hot- 
water process, it is advisable to melt the 
comb or cappings in another boiler and 
dip out as much as can readily be ob- 
tained. Then place the cheese-box on a 
division-rack, over the extractor, so the 
drip will fall therein, and form the 
cheese by dipping the residue from the 
boiler into the burlap lined cheese-box 
until it is full, no tamping be required. 

In crowding the extractor to its full- 
est capacity the beam may be adjusted 
after the slumgum has been heated suf- 
ficiently to settle down where it will 
not interfere. 

By the method here described, prac- 
tically all the wax may be extracted 
from old comb or slumgum. By this is 
meant that after the extracting is fin- 
ished as per directions for the opera- 
tion as practiced in every-day commer- 
cial use, less than I per cent of the 
residue will be wax. As a matter of 
fact, thorough and severe tests which 
have been made of slumgum from which 
the wax had been extracted as here de- 
scribed have revealed from less than 14 
of 1 percent to less than % of 1 per 
cent. 

It will be observed that there is no 
opening of the extractor after it is 
filled until the extracting is finished. 
Hence there is no raking, shaking or 
pawing over of the slumgum, and no 
second or subsequent cookings and 
pressings in order to get what wax it is 





possible to obtain by some of the mussy 
and unsatisfactory methods. 

In years past I was one of those 
who mussed and fussed over wax-ex- 
tracting, and finally came to using a 
screw-press machine of modern manu- 
facture, reputed to be one of the best. 
By this machine I was obtaining from 
200 to 250 pounds of wax, annually, but 
the results of extracting were always 
unsatisfactory, and for good reasons, 
as, besides the slow and tedious work, 
involving the use of a comparatively 
large amount of fuel and the remelt- 
ing of the wax in order to mould it, 
I have since discovered that, with all 
my pains in raking, scraping, stirring 
and repeated pressings, I had been 
throwing away in the slumgum a con- 
siderable quantity of wax each year, 
which it was impossible to obtain’ with 
the press. This waste amounted to 
enough to pay a handsome dividend on 
an investment of several presses. I can 
therefore fully appreciate the pleasure 
of being spared all that muss, which has 
now become unnecessary, and there is 
added satisfaction in the knowledge that, 
when the operation of extracting is 
completed, practically all the wax has 
been extracted from the slumgum, and 
that this maximum of beneficial result 
has been achieved with the minimum 
amount of labor, muss and expense. It 
may be added that in the prodigality 
of wax-wasting I had much good com- 
pany, as I have had occasion to know 
that my experience was by no means 
exceptional. Indeed, a fair estimate 
would place nine-tenths or more of the 
bee-keepers in the class to which I then 
belonged. 

A fair average price of wax in East- 
ern markets is 28 cents per pound. Sup- 
pose that after extracting is finished the 
residue of slumgum amounts to 100 
pounds. Now for every pound of wax 
thrown away with the slumgum 28 cents 
is lost; 28 cents is 6 per cent of $4.66 2-3. 
Then to find how much money at 6 per 
cent is required to yield the value of a 
given number of pounds of wax lost in 
the slumgum, multiply $4.66 2-3 by such 
number. For example, suppose we find 
that we are losing 8 lbs. of wax in every 
100 lbs. of slumgum; then $4.66 2-3x8 
equals $37.33 1-3, which is the amount 
that at 6 percent would be required to 
yield $2.24, the value of the 8 pounds 
of wax lost; like cases may be solved 
by this rule. For the benefit of those 
who have no ready means of ascertain- 
ing how much wax thev are wasting, 
it may be stated that perhaps not one 
bee-keeper in 50 is getting within from 
8 to Io per cent of his wax, and per- 
haps one in Io is getting within 15 to 
25 per cent 

Deposits of money in banks that pay 
4 percent where the money is available 
for withdrawal is considered an ideal in- 
vestment. Municipal, State or Govern- 
ment bonds seldom yield more than 6 
percent, yet they are favorite invest- 
ments for capitalists. How much more 
ideal, then, is an investment by the bee- 
keeper of a small sum in a good wax-ex- 
tractor which, after making due allow- 
ance for wearand tear on the machine, 
will yield all the way from 6 percent to 
many hundred percent, depending upon 
the amount of wax to be extracted. Bee- 
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keepers will quickly observe the fact 
that the additional first cost (over and 
above the cost of the best of other 
presses) of a machine that will save 
anywhere from one dollar upwards to 
twice or thrice such cost annually, is 
certainly an ideal and highly profitable 
investment. The old adage, ‘‘ The best 
is the cheapest.” may be well and truly 
applied to wax-extractors. 

Wishing to ascertain how much fuel 
it was necessary to use under the most 
unfavorable conditions, 200 pounds of 
slumgum from a_ solar wax-extractor 
was carefully weighed out and extract- 
ed. The following notes were taken: 


Che temperature of the water, drawn 
from the cold-water tap in the cellar, 
was 33 degrees I. The temperature of 
the cellar where the slumgum_ was 
stored and the extracting done was 37 


degrees F. The amount of water used 
was 45 gallons The fuel was illumi- 
nating gas The amount of fuel con- 
sumed in extracting was 300 feet; addi- 


tional gas consumed in keeping the wax 
liquid in a separate tank so the sedi- 
ment would separate from the wax and 
make clean cakes, 20 feet, or 320 feet in 
all lime of whole operation, extract- 
ing and molding ready for market, 6% 
hours. The amount of clean A No. 1 
wax obtained, 70% pounds, all nicely 
moulded and ready for market. Price 
of gas $1.20 per thousand feet, with 20 
per cent discount if paid before the 
loth of each month. Cost of the fuel 
for the whole operation, cash basis, 32 
cents, or less than % cent per pound of 
wax. Illuminating gas is the most ex- 
pensive fuel of which I know. It is 
about four times as expensive as natural 
gas, and I suppose that wood or coal 
would be cheaper in about the same 
proportion, and that under ordinary 
conditions, this extracting could have 
been done at an expense of about 8 
cents for fuel. Water, as we all know, 
even hot water, is inexpensive. The fuel 
item when extracting beeswax by the 
improved methods is therefore scarcely 
worth considering. Another point wor- 
thy of note is that this slumgum from 
the solar wax-extractor yielded a trifle 
over 35 per cent of its weight in wax. 

lt should be borne in mind that, to 
say the least, no more work and ex- 
pense, and far less muss, is required 
to do the extracting in this practically 
perfect manner than is required to do 
it by the use of such extractors and 
methods as must necessarily leave sev- 
eral per cent of the wax in the slum- 
gum, and hence every pound so saved 
by the better machine and process may 
be figured as the saving of the same 
at its full market value without any 
allowance for the work and expense 
of extracting, when comparisons are 
made with the less-productive methods. 

Again, let it be born in mind 
that the number of pounds of wax pro- 
duced per hour, or per day, is only one 
indication of the value of a machine or 
process, and it may indicate, when all 
is considered, the entire absence of 
value. If a machine will turn out 100 
pounds of wax per day, and throw from 
8 to 15 per cent out in the slumgum, 
it is not so valuable as one that will 
throw out one-eighth of that percent, 


even though the product, in the latter 
case, be but 4o or 50 pounds per day, be- 
cause the difference in the amount of 
wax obtained will more than hire the 
help for the difference in the time of 
extracting. 

And, further, it may be added that, 
having produced thousands of pounds 
of wax by this hot-water and hot-press 
process, by re-extracting slumgum pur- 
chased from other bee-keepers in a 
wholesale way, and sold every pound 
of it in large and small quantities 
at fancy or highest market prices, and 
never for less, to experts on the value 
of the same, it is proper to state emphat- 


ically that the quality of the wax pro- 
duced from this right kind of a hot- 
water press is not inferior to that pro- 
duced by the unheated press, or any 
other wax-extractors known to me. 


The boiler of the MHershiser wax- 
press is also admirably adapted to the 
important use of liquefying honey in 
s-gallon tin cans, the standard size, 
accommodating 4 or 5 of them at one 
time. It is also useful as an uncapping 
can, and as a honey-press for pressing 
honey out of cappings, and broken 
combs. It, therefore, may be used for 
three important purposes, besides its 
use as a wax-extractor boiler. 





Conducted by Louis H. ScHoi., New Braunsfels, Tex. 








Why the High Prices of Honey? 


Some are asking why high prices pre- 
vail more of late than was the custom 
in past years. Editor Root, of Glean- 
ings, already attributes it to the work 
ot the new Pure Food Law—articles 
of better quality demanding a_ better 
price. I hardly think this is the main 
reason. It must be the demand—in- 
creased consumption—and, in addition 
to this the past season, the short pro- 
duction. Nearly all will admit that the 
honey crop was hortover the entire 
country, with a good demand at the 
beginning of the season. Therefore, the 
bulk of the crop was soon sold. 

There is very little honey in Texas, 
to my knowledge; while the demand is 
better than I have known it for years. 
In our local market the price of honey 
has just doubled. Nearly all other prod- 
ucts are high in price. The whole country 
is more prosperous just now than it 
ever has been. There is an increased 
demand for all commodities; hence, the 
high prices now prevailing. 


enue ~~ 


How to Start with Bees 


It is the man who thinks he knows 
all about bees, and begins with 200 or 
300 colonies the first pop, who will be 
saying a year or two later, “Bees are 
the biggest nuisance on the face of the 
earth. No one ever made anything out 
of them.” We have seen several do 
this “trick,” even after we had dis- 
couraged them all we could; but some 
people are so “smart,” until they get 
burned. Therefore, be careful lest vou 
do the same thing. : 

A start should be made with a few 
colonies, and the increase be made as 
means and experience permit. The sea- 
son is approaching when many will want 


to get some bees, and now is the time 
to settle upon the number of colonies 
best to begin with. Read a good bee- 
book and a bee-paper or two. Several 
will be better, as one can not expect 
to get as much out of one. Then ex- 
pect to learn something about the bees 
every day. 





Gathering Light Honey a Trait 
in Bees 


The following from J. E. Chambers, 
of Vigo, Tex., is of much interest to me: 


FrigeNvD ScHo_it:—Did you ever observe 
that during a honey-flow from two sources— 
one dark and the other light—the bees gather 
very differently, some gathering all light 
honey, and other colonies gathering all dark. 
During the sumac flow here I kept a close 
watch on all of my colonies, and found that 
some did not work on the sage or dark honey- 
plants at all, but instead brought in the white 
honey. Ido not know, but I think that this 
trait is worth a good bit tome. I will rear 
some queens from those colonies that worked 
so strong on the sumac while the others were 
getting sage, and see if this trait is hereditary 
or not. However, I doubt if such traits are 
always transmissible, even though largely 
hereditary. But if measurably so, I think I 
have fouod an item of value to me, for I often 
have a good crop of white honey spoiled by 
the additiou of a little dark honey during a 
double flow, and, of course, to such there 
would be no special value in working for 
such bees. J. E. CHAMBERS. 


This calls to mind an experience | 
had in the fall of 1905, while extract- 
ing honey at one of our out-yards on 
the Brazos River Valley plantations. 
The bees were gathering honey from 
cotton, mainly, which yielded well,- and, 
at the same time, the elms—U/mus alata 
—were also yielding abundant nectar, 
The surplus honey that was being taken 
off was from the cotton, and very light 
in color. The bees were still bringing 
in honey from this same source—of light 
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honey. That from the elms was dark 
amber, and strong-flavored. A _ notice- 
able fact was that, although certain 
colonies which were apparently of the 
same strength, and alike in other con- 
ditions, they had different supers of 
honey. While some of the supers were 
filled with nice, white combs through- 
out, others would be filled with combs 
partly discolored by the dark elm honey, 
while still others would contain nearly 
all dark honey-combs. The product was 
all bulk honey, but then supers with the 
dark honey had to be extracted. 

Just why some colonies should have 
stored much more of the dark honey 
than others, some of which stored none 
of it at all, I can not say. It is an im- 
portant question, however, for the white 
comb-honey producer. 





Pure Food Law for Bee-Keepers 


A reputation for honest goods and 
honest dealing is bound to bring success; 
especially since the Pure Food Law has 
been set to work. The honest bee-keep- 
er should now be able to make an 
honest living, and he can do it if he 
sells honest products, for, with the adul- 
terated stuff out of the way, the pure 
article will find ready sale at good 
prices. This is as it should be. 

The bee-keeping fraternity has suf- 
fered long enough—the industry has 
been hampered. The honest bee-keeper 
has been robbed of the profits he could 
have made from his product, and the 
consumers, of their money, which they 
paid for the stuff not worth it, by the 
greedy “manufacturers” of the vile. adul- 
treated goods, which were forced upon 
the innocent public under some catchy 
name. Times have changed, and every- 
thing must be what it should be, and 
[ have no fear that the honest bee- 
keepers will have any trouble to come 
up to this. 








Weight of Eastern and South- 
western Honey 


The Arizona Experiment Station, in 
one of its circulars, “Practical Hints to 
Farmers,” says in comparing samples of 
native honeys with those from the East: 
_ “The average moisture, 16.85 percent, 
is seen to be markedly less than that 
in Eastern honeys, averaging in two in- 
stances 19.39 and 18.50 percent. This 
results from the exposure of South- 
western honeys before and during ex- 
traction to the exceedingly dry air of 
this region. With our excessive heat 
and dryness, evaporation quickly con- 
centrates the honeys to a condition of 
ripeness which insures keeping, also con- 
siderably increasing the weight per gal- 
lon. Eastern honey usually weighs 
about 58 pounds in a 5-gallon can; 
while the Arizona article weighs ordi- 
narily from 60 to 62 pounds.” 
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The San Antonio Convention Pic- 
tu © is a good one. It shows over 100 of 
tho-e in attendance. We are mailing them, 
unmounted, for only 60 cents. They can be 
mounted by a local photographer for only 10 
or 15 cents more. We will mail one of these 
pictures with the American Bee Journal one 
year—both for only $1.40. Send all orders to 
the Bee Journal office. 





Report of the Michigan State 
Convention 


REPORTED BY R. F. HOLTERMANN 


The opening session of the above As- 
sociation took place at 8 p. m., Dec. 25, 
1906, in the parlors of the Northern 
Hotel, at Big Rapids, Mich., with Presi- 
dent W. Z. Hutchinson in the chair. 


“Honey PossisiLiTies OF NORTHERN 
MICHIGAN.” 


This was by S. D. Chapman, Mance- 
lona, and was the first topic on the pro- 
gram. Mr. Chapman is in a red-rasp- 
berry section, and said there were more 
bees there now thanin any other part of 
Michigan. He began bee-keeping up 
there in 1881, and had not known a 
complete honey crop failure, raspberry 
being his only source until the year 1895, 
caused by 16 inches of snow on May 
16 of that year, the thermometer drop- 
ping to 11 degrees above zero, and kill- 
ing everything. They had been able to 
haul saw-logs on the snow that fell 
for 3 days after. During the past sea- 
son (1906) the frost had also used them 
up pretty badly, by a frost May 20; 
however, they had secured a partial crop 
of raspberry honey. He had nearly 400 
colonies of bees, and, one year with an- 
other, he could secure about 100 pounds 
of surplus honey to the colony. The 
honey-flow generally began June 1, and 
closed from July 18 to July 20. The 
bulk of the raspberry honey came in 
during the afternoon from 1 to 4 o'clock. 
During that time he had known a colony 
in an 8-frame hive to gain 17 pounds, 
or a total gain for that day being 21 
pounds. 

When Mr. Chapman first began bee 
keeping in Northern Michigan, there was 
no fall honey-flow whatever, but buck- 
wheat and goldenrod were now begin- 
ning to give some surplus honey. Su- 
mac was also coming in, and where it 
existed in sufficient quantity, coming 
in at the close of raspberry, it prolonged 
the light-flow by a period of 10 days 
Both the raspberry and sumac honey 
gave a honey with good body, color and 
flavor. taspberry, when it yielded well, 
could beat basswood at its best, for 
rapidity with which the bees could gath 
er it. He had experience in first-class 
basswood localities 

Mr. Chapman, in speaking of his ex 
perience with Carniolan bees as com- 
pared with Italian for wintering, stated 
that the Carniolans were much better 
winterers than the Italians. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING SESSION. 


The session opened with Association 
business, a goodly number being present. 


Elmore M. Hunt, the Secretary-Treas 
urer, showed a very satisfactory report 
From a cash deficit, with his energy he 
had worked until this year there was a 
balance on hand 


THE NATIONAL FOR DETROIT IN 1907 


Upon resolution by Messrs. Geo. E 
Hilton, Vice-President, and L. A. Aspin 
wall, it was decided to join th’ National 
Bee-Keepers’ Association in a body, s 
that during the present year everyone 
becoming a member of the State Asso- 
ciation will also be a member of the 
National. 

The same gentlemen then brought for 
ward the matter of inviting the National 
to have its next meeting in Detroit. It 
was urged that a good turnout would be 
assured in Detroit on account of rail- 
way facilities from all points, includ- 
ing Canada. R. F. Holtermann, of On- 
tario, said he felt safe on behalf of 
Canadians to add to the invitation for 
the convention to be held at Detroit 
The convention held so close to the 
Canadian border would prove a strong 
temptation to Canadians, and in all prob 
ability, a turnout of some 50 could be 
depended on from that country \ 
standing vote being taken, the invita 
tion to the National was unanimous. 


PuBLISHING A HoNnry-PAMPHLE1 


The matter of publishing a pamphlet 
with a list of members of the Associa- 
tion and the quantity of comb and ex- 
tracted honey they had for sale, also 
pointing out the value of honey as 
food, and how to liquefy it, was dis- 
cussed; also the number to be published 
Some objected to distributing a pam 
phlet by themselves, which would giv 
to prospective customers the name and 
address of rival producers. It was sug 
gested by Mr. Holtermann that the Na 
tional Association could best get out a 
pamphlet setting forth the value of 
honey, how to judge the quality, how 
to store and liquefy it. That organiza 
tion could get out the largest number 
and therefore supply it the cheapest, 
and such a pamphlet should be supplied 
at about cost price to other associations 
in affiliation, or to individuals who were 
members. A leaflet with names and ad- 
dresses giving amount of honey each 
member had for sale could be sent out 
and supplied by the State organization 
It was decided to issue a pamphlet simi 
lar to last year for the special benefit 
of members 

The election of officers resulted as fol- 
lows: President, W. Z. Hutchinson; 
Vice-President, Geo. E, Hilton; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Elmore M. Hunt—all 
officers being re-elected. They also re- 
ceived a vote of thanks for the hard 
work which had been done. Mr. Hunt, 
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the Secretary, being specially singled 
out for nis efficient efforts. 


“THe Non-SwarMING Hive.” 


Mr. L. A. Aspinwall gave an address 
on this subject which was listened to 
with very keen interest. He thought he 
would better confine himself to the ad- 
vantages of such a hive, but many ques- 
tions had to be answered as to the con- 
struction of the hive, and so he briefly 
described its construction, saying that 
the principle was to prevent crowding 
of the bees by means of slatted separa- 
tors between the combs. 

Turning then to the advantages, in 
an invention of merit the reality gen- 
erally ran ahead of the expectation of 
the inveritor, he said; this had been the 
case with the steam engine, telegraph, 
telephone, and many revolutionary in- 
ventions, and in the invention of the 
non-swarming hive certain things had 
come to pass least looked for. Taking 
an equal number of bees in the 8 or 
10 frame Langstroth hive as ordinarily 
made, and the same in a non-swarmer, 
and the latter would produce double 
the amount of honey. Why? Put a 
dozen men in a stone-quarry where they 
were constantly elbowing one another 
and they wouid do much less work than 
when they did not interfere with each 
other. He had been testing this hive 
for years, and in every test the non- 
swarmer had given mere than double 
the surplus the 8-frame ordinary hive 
had given. i 


\nother feature: Queen-excluding 
zinc need not be used with this new hive 
Out of 3000 sections taken this vear, 


only 2 showed any signs that the queen 
had been in the super. Why? The 


queen will not venture into the super 
until she is crowded out of the brood- 
chambet Che queen-excluder then of- 
fered no obstruction to the bees, and 
free access to every part of the hive was 
what 1s needed for a non-swarmer. Next, 
he used drone and worker foundation 
in the sections; by putting drone foun- 
dation in the central sections, he pre- 
vented the bees from storing pollen in 
the sections. Each section-super con- 
tained 45 sections. He was compelled 
to do this because the warm currents 
of air rushing into the super on account 
of the slatted separators between the 
brood-combs, the bees would rush into 


the supers more rapidly; but until he 
used the drone-comb, there was trouble 
on account of pollen. This had been 
overcom In reply to two questions, 
he said the slatted separators were used 
only during the honey-flow, and that 
he preferred for market and use to have 
drone section-comb. 

Mr. Fred Muth, of Ohio, thought that 
honey in drone-comb would be objec- 
tionable upon the market. 

\nother member present pointed out 
that sections with drone-comb at pres- 
ent generally had worker-comb started, 
and trom that it was changed to drone. 
A uniformly built drone-comb would not 
have the objection that the mixture 
would have. 

In handling the frames the end-lugs 
of the frames were so far away from 
the bees that they were never in the way 
when handling; the frames have the slat- 
ted system on the ends, and the outer 


piece was close-end, but to this other 
piece the bees did not get, and none 
would be crushed in rapid manipulation. 
In handling this hive there would be 
no propolis on the fingers. 

The bees from 15 to 18 days old 
largely rule the hive. They take the 
honey from the field-bees and store it 
in the cells. The bees of this age are 
also largely the wax-secreters. 

He could operate with the same out- 
lay of labor more than double the num- 
ber of colonies. He could get more than 
double the quantity of honey. No one 
in his neighborhood had averaged more 
than 30pounds per colony; he had aver- 
aged 1u0 pounds to the colony. ~ 


OvutTpooR WINTERING OF BEEs. 


On this subject Vice-President Geo. E. 
Hilton said that he combined bee-keep- 
ing with other lines of business. Much 
of bee-keeping had also locality to con- 
sider. He wintered his bees outside, 
and had tried below and above ground, 
single and double walled hives, and 
situated as he now was, he was obliged 
to winter them above ground and ount- 
doors, and he had been obliged to use 
doub'e-watled hives. He foun] double- 
walled hives had many virtues ior either 
summer or winter. Where he lived, 
they were subject to sudden changes 
in spring and fall. During intensely ho: 
weather he covid keep the bees in the 
supers. People generally wanted to 
know how to winter bees better; two or 
three persons within the sound of his 
voice had mastered the problem and 
wintered bees inside. 

Plenty of stores were wanted; at- 
mospheric conditions alone were nut 


enough. Quality, quantity, right stores 
in the right place, were what was want- 
ed. If the bees had plenty of stores in 
the fall anc few vacan: cells, they would 
be less apt to gather fruit-juices (sweet 
or sour), or honey-dew; and if there 
were plenty of sealed stores. in any case 
the perecntage of injurious stores would 
not be great enough to injure the bees. 

To save work, when the winter cush- 
ions came off, the supers went on, and 
vice versa—one wheelbarrow to a load 
of each, each trip. For wintering he 
folded the enamel cloth half back, ex- 
posing the rear half of the combs and 
bees. Over these he placed a piece of 
burlap which allowed the passage of 
moisture, and above this he placed the 
cushion for the winter. The cushion 
had a 4-inch rim, cloth at the top and 
bottom, and wheat-chaff or cut straw 
to fill the space between. Oat-chaff, or 
straw, was more liable to mold. He 
liked these cushions. They kept their 
shape, piled nicely in the summer, and 
could be kept free from mice. A gable- 
end cover with a hole in each end al- 
lowed the moisture to pass from the hive 
as it was carried above the cushion from 
the cluster below, by a slight circula- 
tion of air. We must avoid the appear- 
ance of moisture in the hive. In his 
locality the temperature fell to 20 de- 
grees below zero. He allowed snow to 
remain as it fell on and about the hive, 
only removing it as the temperature be- 
came high enough for the bees to fly. 

A discussion followed, some thinking 
that for one who would give his bees 
care and attention, a single-walled hive 
would be better. 

(Continued next week.) 





Conducted by E. L. Byer, Markham, Ont. 








Foreign Honey in Canada 


Possibly some might think, on read- 
ing that item on page 32, relative to 
prices of honeyin Ontario, that now 
would be a good time for foreign honey 
to gain a foothold in our markets. I 
have a brother working with one of 
the largest baking concerns in Canada, 
and he informs me that they are im- 
porting honey, but no great quantity, 
from Cuba and Jamaica. Even at 
present prices they prefer the Cana- 
dian product, if they can only get it. 


Owing to the tariff wall that Uncle 
Sam and Johnny Canuck have seen fit 
to erect between the two countries, 
there isa duty of 3cents a pound on 
all honey coming into Canada from the 
United States. Cuban honey has to 
pay the same, but Jamaica, under the 
preferential tariff, pays 2 cents per 


pound. Considering a tax like this, 
added to the freight over such a long 
distance, it is surprising to know that 
Cuban honey has been laid down in 
Toronto for 7 cents. Surely, there can 
not be much in it forthe producer in 
Cuba at that figure. I believe the 
figure quoted is a little lower than or- 
dinarily, but I have positive knowledge 
of Cuban honey being sold in Toronto 
for 7 cents, 3 or 4 years ago. 





Bee-Keeping—Our *‘ Queer” 
Calling 


In glancing over the ‘*‘ patent in- 
sides’’ of one of our local papers a 
short time ago, I noticed an item under 
the caption, ‘‘ Some queer callings that 
have journals devoted to their inter- 
ests." Among the list submitted was 
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bee-keeping, the writerr of the article 
assuring us that “ actually S or 6 papers 
were published in America whose in- 
terests were devoted to this peculiar 
calling.” 

It is not to be wondered at that bee- 
keeping should be regarded with such 
an air of mystery by the masses, when 
such stuff as the foregoing is scattered 
broadcast over the land ; and not with- 
standing all the admitted advances 
made in the last 20 years in the matter 
of dissemination of apicultural litera- 
ture, to my mind there is no doubt 
but the general public are more igno- 
rant of bee-keeping than of any other 
calling. 

I was forcibly reminded of this fact 
one day last June, when coming 
through one of my neighboring vil- 
lages with a few colonies of bees ina 
wagon. Having occasion to stop ata 
grocery store for a few minutes, I 
found, on coming out, quite a crowd of 
curious people surrounding the wagon 
and viewing the bees which were clus- 
tered to the screens, covering the space 
provided over the hives. And of all 
the funny questions “‘ fired’ at me rel- 
ative to what those bees were doing ! 
And among the questioners were some 
good farmers who knew all about rais- 
ing well-bred cattle and horses. 

After satisfying the crowd’s curi- 
osity to the best of my ability, and as 
far as time. would permit, I drove off 
rather amused, and at the same time 
wondering if the greenest of green bee- 
keepers would ask such ridiculous 
questions of those same farmers, if 
they had their cattle and horses on ex- 
hibition. 





Director Ferrier, Not ** Fewer”’ 


In the list of Directors of the Ontario 
Bee-Keepers’ Association (page 1036— 
1906) for District No. 2, there occurs a 
typographical error. It should read 
A.A. Ferrier, of Renfrew, instead of A. 
A. Fewer, as given. Mr. F. is one of 
Ontario’s live, aggressive apiarists, 
and we would not wish him to be 
‘*fewer,’’ but rather the more like him 
the better. 


Mixing Alsike With Red Clover 
for Bees 





A writer in Gleanings thinks that we 
would not need to try to get long- 
tongued bees that would work on red 
clover if farmers would mix more 
alsike with their clover seed, when 
seeding their meadows. His theory, 
of course, is, that the bees in working 
on the alsike and red clover blossoms 
back and forth, by the process of pol- 
lination, causes the red clover to par- 
take more of the nature of the alsike, 
which is, as we all know, one of the 
very best honey-plants. He says: 

‘The bees will work strongly on the 
alsike, and will carry the pollen from 
the alsike to the red clover ; and if this 
method is kept up fora few years the 
red clover will make a good honey- 
plant.” This, in theory, sounds quite 
plausible, but Iam sorry to say that, 
in common with many other of our pet 
theories, it fails to work out in prac- 
tise. For 25 years Markham and ad- 


rown thou- 
or seed, and 
generally well 


joining townships have 
sands of acres of alsike 
clover meadows are 
mixed with alsike, which comes asa 
voluntary crop. Yet, to-day, red clover 
is no better honey-plant with us than 
it was 25 years ago. 





Bee-Stings and Their Effects 


Wm. W. Green deserves a medal (see 
page 28). Any man who could, in the 
‘“*interest of science,” keep coo/ under 
the conditions he describes, must be 
possessed of considerable stoicism, to 
say the least. Any one who is not 
affected much by bee-stings, or who 
has never seen an acute case of bee- 
sting poisoning, can hardly realize 
what a serious matter it is. 


Last season, while loading some bees 
one evening, a small knot dropped out 
of a bottom-board, allowing a few bees 





to escape and crawl around. A young 
man, who was assisting me, was stung 
by one on the throat. Although he 
had only a few days before been stung 
at different times with no ill effects, 
yet this time the effect was terrible. 
Inside of 5 minutes he was rolling on 
the ground in agony, his face and 
hands livid, and complaining of an 
intolerable itching all over his body. 
We gave him some brandy, which hap- 
pened to be in the farmer’s house, and 
hustled him off to the doctor—a dis- 
tance of 3 miles, which was not long in 
being covered. Two hours after the 
stinging the patient had about fully 
recovered. 

I have spoken to several M. D.’s, and 
they all agree that aromatic spirits of 
ammonia is the best stimulant to ad- 
minister in case of bee-stings; and 
from what I have seen of its use, I cer- 
tainly think it should be in the home 
of every bee-keeper, to be on hand in 
emergencies. 


Conducted by Emma M. WIxson, Marengo, III. 








The Baroness Burdett-Coutts 





The death of the Baroness Burdett- 
Coutts, Dec. 30, at the age of 92 years, 
will be felt as a great loss by many, 
among them British bee-keepers. For 
years she has been the honored head of 
the British Bee-Keepers’ Association, 
and, notwithstanding her many activi- 
ties, she has not failed to cheer this 
Association on its onward course. To 
her mortal remains has been given the 
rare distinction of being deposited in 
Westminster Abbey. 

The following items regarding her 
are condensed from the Chicago Rec- 
ord-Herald : 


With the death of Baroness Burdett-Coutts 
there passes the greatest philanthropist 
of England—a woman whose charity was 
world-wide, and whose life linked a distant 
past with the present day, for she was born 
during the supremacy of Napoleon, and lived 
under the reigns of five British sovereigns. 
For three-score years she has been the most 
remarkable feminine figure in the British 
Isles. Coming into possession of a fortune 
of $9,000,000 when she was 23 years of age, 
she has, since then. expended $500,000 yearly 
upon charities and benevolences. In her 
youth she refused the hand in marriage of 
the son of Louis Philippe, of France, remain- 
ing a spinster until 68, when she married her 
poor American secretary, William Lehman 
Ashmead Bartlett, then 30 years of age, and 
by so doing forfeited the friendship of. Queen 
Victoria, who, in 1871, had created her the 
first baroness of her name. 

A close personal friend of Charles Dickens, 
she went slumming with him when that was 
not 4 fashionable pursuit, and financed many 
of his great reforms. 

King Edward, while Prince of Wales, called 


the Baroness ‘‘the second lady of the land,’’ 
giving her the next position after his queen- 
mother, Victoria. 

Prime ministers, ambassadors, the greatest 
writers and reformers of the day sought her 
acquaintance and favor, while the queen and 
crown prince attended her levees. No court 
function was complete without the Baroness 
Burdett-Coutts, while the homes of the poor 
and needy knew her presencé, and loved her 
for her generosity. 

In 1872 the Common Council of London 
presented her with an address enclosed in a 
golden casket bearing her name and arms, on 
which were bas reliefs representing her acts 
of mercy, ‘‘ Feeding the Hungry,” ‘‘ Giving 
Drink to the Thirsty,’’ ‘‘ Clothing the Naked,”’ 
** Visiting Prisoners,’ ‘‘ Lodging the Home- 
less,”’ ‘‘ Visiting the Sick,’ ‘‘Burying the 
Dead.”’ 

She was honored in Scotland by being made 
a‘* Free Woman” of Edinburgh. For her 
deeds in Turkey, the Sultan gave her the star 
of the order of the Medjidieh and the Grand 
Cordon of the Shafakat, the Order of Mercy, 
a distinction shared by few Christians, and 
by no other woman. 

Ireland was benefitted greatly by the gener- 
osity of the Baroness. Immense sums of 
money have been distributed from her gifts 
to relieve destitution and want among the 
Irish peasantry, and one of the most success- 
ful of all the philanthropic enterprises was 
her assistance of the Skibbereen fishermen 
when famine stalked through the land. 


The Baroness was the pioneer of reforma- 
tories for women in Great Britain; she pro- 
vided funds for the topographical survey of 
Jerusalem, and she wasa chief supporter of 
the Destitute Children’s Dinner Society, an 
organization which provides 300,000 dinners 
a year. -A conservative estimate of the an- 
nual donations which the Baroness made to 
different charities during latter years would 
place the figure at not less than $2,000,000. 

The distress of the Turks during the war 
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with Russia aroused the sympathy of the 
Baroness, and she employed Mr. Bartlett to 
distribute $150,000 among the needy in the 
Sultan’s dominions. There is a story to the 
effect that she first met him while she was dis- 
tributing prizes at a school in North London, 
and that she afterward sent him to Oxford. 
However that may be, she was satisfied with 
his work in Turkey, and afterward married 


him, to the surprise of all England, the rage 
of Queen Victoria, and in the face of protests 
from her relatives. Mr. Bartlett is not her 


heir, the vast estate reverting to Mr. Money- 
Coutts, but as the Baroness took care to set- 
tle an annual income of $250,000 on her hus- 
band, which can not be reached during his 
lifetime, he is not illy provided for. It is 
quite certain that their marriage has been 
happy, and it is known that Mr. Burdett- 
Coutts is an able man, handicapped, perhaps, 
because he married such a wealthy woman 
when there was such a disparity between their 
ages, but, nevertheless, a valuable member of 
Parliament, and a clean, honest gentleman, 
whose investigation of military matters in 
South Africa created a popular ferment, and 
resulted in changes for the better in the 
British army. 


-_ <<, - 


More Misrepresentation of Comb 
Honey 





DEAR Miss WILson:—Allow me to call 
your attention to an article written by J. H. 
Kellogg, M. D., in his ‘‘ Home Hand-Book of 
Domestic Hygiene and Rational Medicine.” 
on ‘‘ Adulterated and Artificial Honey.’’ He 
says that a large share of “‘strained’’ [ex- 
tracted] honey is glucose, and that they have 
examined specimens in which considerable 
quantities of sulphuric acid were present, and 
then winds up by saying: 

‘‘Tt is stated that another very ingenious 
form of adulteration of honey has been quite 
extensively practised. What is termed the 
foundation of the comb is made of paraftin—a 
wax-like substance made from petroleum. 
This saves the bees much labor, as they have 
but to build up the cells on the foundation 
furnished them; then, to still further econo- 
mize their time and labor, they are abund- 
antly supplied with glucose in solution, 
which they have but to transfer to the comb, 
thus avoiding the trouble of gathering sweets 
from distant fields. Of course, no transfor- 
mation takes place in the artificial sugar, it 
being simply transferred from the feeding- 
vessel to the comb. Thus we have honey 
which is wholly artificial, with the exception 
of a portion of the wax. This certainly caps 
the climax of adulterations.”’ 

There were no less than 700 of these books 
delivered in our neighborhood less than a 
month ago, and 90,000, I believe, have been 
published. Now, what do you say to this 
statement of one who is taken as authority ? 

I feel rather well acquainted with you 
through the American Bee Journal, therefore 
I take the liberty of writing to you. 

We have about 225 colonies of bees at pres- 
ent. AMELIA PETTIGREW. 

N. Ogden, Utah, Jan. 2. 


It is a sad thing that a man who can 
wield so much influence should put 
forth such erroneous and damaging 
statements under cover of that mis- 
chievous, though apparently innocent, 
‘It is stated.”’ Vicious and damaging 
statements can be made, which will be 
taken for truth, while the “It is 
stated” will be lost sight of. 

“It is stated’’—certainly, many a 
lie is stated, but its being stated doesn’t 
make it true, and Dr. Kellogg ought to 
have more intelligence than to aid in 
the circulation of such malicious non- 
sense without knowing what he is talk- 
ing about. 

In the first place, foundation of 
paraffin can not be successfully used. 
It stretches out of all shape. In the 


second place, has Dr. Kellogg any 
proof that bees can be induced to store 
glucose ? 

It is a matter for rejoicing that the 
pure food laws will help to settle such 
misrepresentations, for the people will 
soon begin to have confidence that 
nothing can be safely offered as honey 
except the Simon-pure article. 


After all, the thing is not as bad as 
it might be. Even if people believe all 
Dr. Kellogg says ‘‘is stated,’’ your 
own reputation for uprightness will 
prevent them from believing that your 
honey is spurious. At least it is soin 
this locality, for the belief that honey 
is largely adulterated has made the 
people moreinsistent that their honey 
should be obtained from the apiaries 
of men or women whom they believed 
would not stoop to adulteration. 


Honey-Paste for the Hands 





Honey-paste for whitening and softening 
the hands: Rub together one pound of honey 
and the yolks of 8 eggs; then gradually add 
one pound of oil of sweet almonds, during 
constant trituration; work in 8 ounces of 
blanched and ground bitter almonds, and per- 
fume with 2 drams each of attar of bergamot 


and attar of cloves. This makes quite a large 
amount. It would be better to experiment 
with half the portions. Red, rough hands 
must be kept out of hot water as much as pos- 
sible. When bathing use the very purest soap 
you can find, and be sure to thoroughly dry 
the surface of the hands. 


The foregoing is by Mme. Qui Vive, 
the dispenser of beauty formulas in 
the Chicago Record-Herald. Even half 
the amount of materials given may be 
larger than some of the sisters may 
care touse. One-eighth the amount is 
easily figured out,.and is as follows: 
Two ounces of honey; the yolk of 1 
egg; 2 ounces of oil of sweet almonds ; 
1 ounce of blanched and ground bitter 
almonds; \% dram each of attar of 
bergamot and attar of cloves. 

A friend of an economical turn of 
mind suggests that it is entirely pos- 
sible that ali the hard work of soften- 
ing and whitening may be done by the 
first two ingredients ; and that the sis- 
ters who are not interested in enrich- 
ing the apothecary might not be far 
out of the way to try beautifying their 
hands by beating well together the 
yolk of an egg for each 2 ounces of 
honey, anointing the hands therewith 
before going to bed, and putting ona 
pair of mittens. 





The ‘‘ Old Reliable ’? as seen through New and Unreliable Glasses, 
By E. E. Hasry, Sta. B. Rural, Toledo, Ohio. 








Tue ‘‘ Kiss” OF THE KISSING-BuUG. 


Isn’t it rather remarkable, Prof. 
Cook, thatall the kissing-bugs should 
be long-headed ? Some at least of our 
moralists would incline to have them 
short-headed, and short-sighted, and 
short of intelligence. However, ‘‘ kiss ”’ 
in this case is merely bitter irony for 
the awful stab which they are able to 
give—sometimes on your face as they 
crawl onto it from the ‘*‘ kiver’’ of your 
couch. Claremont has had 3 victims 
in 12 years, itseems. Page 1048. 


DISTANCE BEES GO FOR NECTAR— 
LOCATIONS FOR APIARIES 


And Doolittle among the heretics, 
too! Thinks it might do to keep 200 
colonies in an average location, and 
400 in a specially good one. 

But there’s no getting rid of the 
mathematics that four times as many 
hees can find pasture on a 4-mile range 
as would equally harvest a 2-mile 
range. If our bees are working 4 miles, 
and we think they are only working 2, 
orif they are limiting themselves to 2 
miles, and can be taught to work 4 
profitably, we would better “‘ sit up and 
take notice.’’ Doolittle’s assertion 
that, to the best of his observation and 
belief, his bees worked profitably on 
basswood 6 miles away, ought to count 


for a good deal. One way to teach bees 
to widen their circle of flight, is to 
crowd them to it by overstocking the 2- 
mile circle. I, too, ‘kink my bees have 
worked profitably on basswood 4 or 5 
miles away. And let us look once 
more at the Doolittle evidences. With 
50 colonies of Italians (the first in the 
region)3 miles away, and 300 colonies 
of blacks much nearer by, the actual 
count showed every 5th bee to be Ital- 
ian, as they were working at the apple- 
bloom. Pretty nearly a knock-down. 
And at 4 miles, on red clover, the 
actual count was 10 Italians to 4 blacks 
—more or less disinclination of black 
bees to work on red clover here coming 
in. That there wasa vast acreage of 
red clover nearer to these Italians is 
here the singular circumstance. Looks 
as if they didn’t care for the difference 
between 2 miles and 4. (Spend the 
time during flight evaporating the nec- 
tar and so obviate any waste what- 
ever ?) 


And he wants his ideal location to 
slope to thesoutheast. Presuming the 
prevailing summer wind is southwest 
there, the same as in most places, I 
think a southwest incline would serve 
him best—flowers yielding honey much 
more copiously where the windis up 
the slope. This, however, may be only 
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a notion of mine. Probably he was 
figuring mainly on warmer mornings 
and less torrid afternoons. Page 1048. 


THat SECTION-CLEANING DISCUSSION. 


I, too, was amused at the section- 
cleaning confab. Some of us are ex- 
pected to clean 960 sections ina day, 
and some expected to clean 96—with 
2016 as mountain-top beacon to encour- 
age us. The range from 92 to 2016 
certainly looks as though it ought to 
be shortened up somehow. By the 
way, my toes aregetting pinched, too. 
I indulged in a fling at the T-super 
because it lets the sections get propo- 
lized on the bottom, with the inference 
that cleaning must takelonger. Yet, 
as my favorite brood-frame does not 
lend itself readily to wholesale scraping 
‘pears like I haven’t even a glimmer of 
a chance to draw up to the T-super 
workers—not even near enough to be 
counted as an “‘also ran.” 

The question, What is a clean sec- 
tion ? has hardly been finally disposed 
of—can not be by one person’s prefer- 
ence. I take off the propolis, but don’t 





try to take off the stain which lies un- 
der it. I largely keep it off, but don’t 
try to take it off. As Miss Wilson uses 
sandpaper, she evidently doesn’t think 
a section done till the outside flat sur- 
faces are free from stain. I'll guess 
she doesn’t sand paper the edges— where 
my propolis lies. Some sections—even 
some tolerably heavy ones—have half 
an inside side exposed—pretty apt to 
be stained and also punctured with 
small dabs. Looks bad. Wonder if 
any of the brethren tackle the job of 
making these spots lily-white—and 
how, in the process, they keep from 
breaking the honey that lies so near. 
Page 1049. 


BEES BUILDING ROUND CELLS. 


Before somebody slaps me about bees 
never trying to build a round cell, I 
would better follow the luminous ex 
ample of Davy Crockett’s coon and 
**come down ’’—far enough to confess 
that the mouth of a queen-cell, when it 
is in its contracted state, is round—and 
that fact damages my whole remark 
badly. Page1051. 


Send Questions either to the office of the American Bee Journal, or to 
Dr. C. C. MrLuER, Marengo, I)l. 
(Gs Dr. Miller does not answer Questions by mail. 








Uncapped Sections in Center of Super 
—dAge of Larvae for Queen- 
Rearing —Hive-Dummies— 
Laying Workers 


1. What causes bees to leave a few sections 
of honey uncapped in the central part of a 
super all filled with honey, plenty of bees and 
warm weather? 

2. As a general rule, will bees, after remov- 
ing their queen, select a larva of the right 
age to rear another? 

3. Is there any way of placing dummies in 
a hive in place of combs, and have just as 
good work done in the sections? 

4. In appearance are laying workers differ- 
ent from workers? New YorgE. 


ANSWERS.—1. I don’t know, and can only 
guess. There’s a difference in nectar, some 
of it being ripened up more slowly than the 
majority. It is just possible that when the 
bees commenced work in the supers the cen- 
tral sections were filled with nectar of this 
kind, or with honey that possibly for some 
other reason they were slow about sealing, 
and then the rest of the super was filled with 
honey of a character to be promptly sealed. 
Another possibility is that the central sections 
were in some way objectionable, possibly from 
having foundation or comb that had been 
used before and left too long in the care of 
the bees when not being filled, and so covered 
to some extent with propolis. Still another 
possibility is that there was brood in the cen- 
tral sections; then after the brood hatched 
out they were filled with honey which, of 
‘ourse, would be later in being sealed. 

2. I believe the general teaching is that 
when bees become queenless they are in such 
haste to rear a successor that they select lar- 


ve of too great age to make good queens. I 
am very sure that this is a libel on the intelli- 
gence of the bees, and itis a marvel to me 
that honest and intelligent men will goon 
repeating this hoary error when a very little 
investigation will show thatit isanerror. I 
have proved it so hundreds of times. The 
only sort of ground for such belief that I 
know of, comes from the fact that bees are 
not always satisfied with the number of cells 
started at first, but will continue to start ad- 
ditional cells perhaps a week after being made 
queenless, when larve sufficiently young are 
no longer present. If left to theirown de- 
vices, no harm ever comes from this, for these 
late cells will be destroyed by the young 
queen reared from the earlier brood. But if 
you save all the queen-cells, giving them to 
nuclei so as to have queens reared from them, 
you will have some worthless queens. 


It may be worth while to repeat briefly 
what I have told in the book, ‘‘ Forty Years 
Among the Bees,”’ about getting queen-cells 
started. To a colony of best stock I givea 
frame with one or two small starters of foun- 
dation, and in perhaps 10 days, when the 
frame is half filled or more with comb, eggs, 
and brood up to sealed brood, I give it toa 
queenless colony. I have reared hundreds of 
queens in this way,and never yet knew the 
bees to start cells except around the outer 
parts where there was only young brood. 


3. If you put the dummies at either side, 
the bees will make slower work over them. If 
you put the dummies between the combs of 
brood, it will not make the same difference. 
During the harvest time I have had 2 or 3 
dummies in the brood-chamber (but no 2 to- 
gether), and I could not see that it made any 
trouble. But I never tried it a great deal. 

4. Not a bit. I suppose I have seen hun- 


dreds of them—for in every colony with lay- 
ing workers it isn’ta single worker, but a 
whole lot of them, at the miserable business— 
but I never could tell which the laying work- 
ers were, except one single laying worker that 
I caught in the act of laying. 


——_ + 


Selling Bees to Farmers—T-Super 
Questions 


1. What effect does selling bees to farmers 
have on the price of honey, considering that 
the farmers and loca) stores buy most of the 
comb honey produced? With such a practise 
would bees get so numerous that there 
would be demand for honey io the neighbor- 
hood, or do you think the farmers so neglect 
their bees, usually, that there would still be a 
demand for some honey? As you are a comb- 
honey producer, probably you can give some 
advice about selling bees to the farmers of 
the neighborhood. 

2. How do you fix the ends of the T-supers 
to make them as long as the hives, both top 
and bottom? Do you put 2 cleats or strips on 
the end, top and bottom? If so, how wide, 
or how do you fix it? 

8. Are the thin strips of wood better than 
an extra set of tins at top of the sections? [ 
was under the impression that the tins were 
better. 

4. Ithink you spoke of driving the bent 
staples in level with the wood. If I under- 
stand it rightly, the T-tins are supported just 
the thickness of the staples above the bottom 
of thesuper. Am I right? 

5. Do you use a follower in T-supers, or 
only the plain sawed separators for the 
springs to press against? 

6. | have some 10-frame dovetailed hive- 
bodies that are 14 inch wider than the stand- 
ard, or 144¢ inches inside. Would you advise 
cutting them down the ‘4 inch to prevent 
thick combs at the sides of the hives, or do 
you think the space left will allow the use of 
athindummy?! I had thought some of using 
9 frames and a dummy part of the timeif I 
cut them down, or would you use one at each 
side? I suppose the T-supers should be made 
1444 inches inside. Then they would not 
quite fit these bodies. I have not used any of 
them yet. PENNSYLVANIA. 


Answers.—1l. If you have enough bees to 
occupy the field, it is no benefit to you to 
have bees within your territory owned by 
others; and if you have not enough to occupy 
the field, and care to keep more, it will prob- 
ably be more to your advantage to own the 
additional bees yourself than to have them 
owned by others. Besides, there is the ob- 
jection that slipshod bee-keepers will throw 
upon the market honey in poor shape ata 
low price, thusinjuring your market. At the 
same time, slipshod bee-keeping is likely to 
run itself out. A bee-keeper should not ob- 
ject to others keeping bees near him so long 
as he has no thought of fully occupying the 
field, and if he has the field occupied intelli- 
gent farmers should have some respect for his 
claim to the territory. 

2. A single strip tacked on at the bottom of 
the super is enough. No particular matter 
about the width; I generally use one an inch 
wide or 89. 

3. The wood strips leave propolis only at 
the corners of the sections, while T-tins on 
top would invite lines of propolis at some dis- 
tance from the corners. The wood is prob- 
ably easier to put in place, and it holds the 
sections square, while a T-tin on top would 
allow a little variation. Yet these differences 
do not amount to so very much. 

4. The idea is to get the bottoms of the sec- 
tions as nearly as possible on a level with the 
bottom of the super, but in actual practise 
that will vary, forin bending over and driv- 
ing down the staple it will be sometimes em- 
bedded into the wood. 

5. A follower. The 1-16 separator would 
hardly be stiff enough. Possibly it might be 





an improvement instead of a single follower 
on one side to have a thinner follower on each 
side, but I’m not sure there would be room 
for it. 

6. If you want to reduce the width of the 
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hive ‘4 inch, wouldn’t it be easier to tack a 
piece ‘4 inch thick on one of the inside walls 
than to cut down the hive? But I wouldn’t 
bother about reducing that 44 inch. It will 
be only 1-40 of an inch for each frame, and 
you’ll find that space taken up by bee-glue in 
alittle while. If you want to use 9 frames, a 
thin dummy at each side would be all right. 
A super !4 inch narrower than the hive would 
work all right. 

Don’t worry about my being tired answer- 
ing questions about the T-super. 


one _——_ 


Storing Pollen in Sections 


The bees stored a great deal of pollen in the 
sections last summer, which spoiled quitea 
few pounds of honey that would have been 
salable otherwise. What can I do to prevent 
them from storing pollen in the sections? 

MICHIGAN. 


ANSWER.—I know of three things that will 
encourage pollen and brood in sections. One 
is to have the brood-chamber too small and 
crowded. In that case the queen is likely to 
go up and occupy the sections, pollen follow- 
ing. A second is to have very little or no 
drone-comb in the brood-chamber and small 
starters in the sections. In that case the 
bees will build more or less drone-comb in the 
sections, the queen will go up for the sake of 


laying in drone-cells, and pollen will follow 
the brood. A third is to have shallow combs 
in the brood-chamber. I[n that case there is 
danger of pollen in sections even without any 
brood in them. Evidently, to avoid pollen in 


sections, we must avoid the three conditions 
mentioned. Irarely have any trouble in that 
way, and I use 8-frame hives with frames 9', 
inches deep. and have the sections filled full 
with worker-foundation. 
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Size of Hives—Transferring—Long 
Tongued Italians—Italianizing 


Last spring I made a 10-frame hive, and 
June 16 1 bought a swarm of hybrid bees for 
$1.00 from an apiarist in this neighborhood. 
The bees did nicely until Aug. 40, then they 
cast a big swarm. I hived them back on the 


old stand. I then extracted 3 gallons of 
honey to give them more room, and they 
went on with their work asif nothing had 


happened. When I put them into the cellar, 
Nov. 21, the whole weight was 70 pounds, so 
I think they have plenty of stores to carry 
them through the winter. 

Late last fall I bought from the same api- 
arist 3 colonies in 8-frame hives at $3.00 per 
colony. They were strong, and had plenty of 
stores, so there is no reason why they should 
not winter all right,and as I have a good 
cellar, As the hives of those I bought are 
poor, I will make new ones. 1 have been 
thinking of making 12-frame hives, and run- 
ning them for extracted honey only. 

1. Would you advise making them 12-frame? 
The apiarist here claims that the 12-frame is 
the best. 

2. When would it be best to transfer the bees 
from the old hives intothe new ones? Will 
it be allright to do it in the spring when l 
take them out of the cellar, or should I wait 
till later, when the weather is getting 
warmer? 

3. Will the so-called long-tongued Italian 
bees gather honey from red clover? 

4. As I would like to get some Italian bees, 
how would you advise me to do it? Should 
I send for queens and introduce them? If so, 
when would be the best time to do this? Or, 
should I buy some nuclei and rear them that 
way? WISCONSIN. 


ANSWERS.—1. Yes, if run for extracted 
honey only, 12 Langstroth frames will be none 
toolarge. The Dadants aré among the most 
successful producers of extracted honey, and 
their hives are fully as large in capacity as 12 
Langstroth frames. . 

2. It depends a little upon circumstances. 
If you transfer froma frame of one size toa 
frame of another size, so that there will be 


little to do on the part of the bees in the way 
of building or mending, you can do the work 
early, on any day when it is warm enough for 
bees to be flying briskly all day. If there is 
much building or patching to do, better wait 
till fruit-bloom. Perhaps you may do still 
better to wait till the bees swarm, hiving the 
swarm in the kind of hive desired, and then 
transferring 3 weeks later, when all the 
worker-brood will have emerged. 

3. I’m afraid not all of them. There are 
strains that will be better than others on red 
clover, and there are also times when red 
clover is in such condition, either by having 
its corollas unusually full or by having them 
shorter than usual, when even black bees 
will work onit. So you seeit’s a little hard 
to be very exact and definite about the matter. 

4. Probably it will be as well for you to 
get one or more queens. It will cost less. 





Weather Mild and Rainy 


The weather has been very mild and 
rainy here since the last days of De- 
cember. I doubled my 133 colonies of 
bees up (or down) to 108 for winter, fed 
until all hives were rather hard to lift, 
and believe that all will come through 
to the next harvest in good condition. 

EDWIN BEVINS. 

Leon, Iowa, Jan. 7. 





Sweet Clover Honey Called Alfalfa 


I saw an advertisement in a paper 
the other day of alfalfa honey. That 
honey came from Emery County, and 
it was sweet clover honey. There is a 
great difference in sweet clover honey 
in Utah, just the same as with fruit. 
The flavor depends upon the kind of 
soil the article grows on. It seems the 
best and clearest honey comes from 
clover that is grown on heavy and 
mineral clay or sand land, gravelly or 
black soil not being so good. 

I have 81 colonies of bees, and last 
year was my first experience with 
them. I like the study better than any 
thing else I ever worked at, and I have 
worked for myself 24 years. I expect 
to increase ‘my bees to 150 colonies next 
season. I have one of the best pastures 
in the State, with willows, sweet clo- 
ver, alfalfa, and wild flowers in early 
spring; alfalfa and sweet clover from 
July 1. My bees have at least 300 acres 
of clover and alfalfa within 2 miles. 
If you want any more information 
about this country, I will be at your 
service. C. N. SHINER. 

Emery Co., Utah, Jan. 1. 


Very Poor Crop in 1906 


We have had a poor season here in 
the northeastern part of Wisconsin. 
The crop turned out very poor for 1906. 
I started out with 65 colonies, but got 
only 1500 pounds of honey. Bees in 
the spring didn’t seem to build up so 
fast as they oughtto. It looked as if 
they had brood enough, but the old bees 
died off too fast till in June, and when 
we were looking for honey from clover, 
which is our main flow for surplus 


honey, drouth set in, and it got so dry 
and the result was—no honey. Sep- 
tember 12 I went to the Manitowoc 
County Fair, where some of the mem- 
bers of our Association had some ex- 
hibits. On Oct. 3, 1906, the Northeast 
Wisconsin Bee-Keepers’ Association 
held its annual convention in Mishi- 
cott, Wis., and members there reported 
the crop very small. After coming 
home from the convention, we took all 
the supers off the hives which were 
mostly empty, so no fall honey to 
bother with. Then we got our bees 
ready for another winter. We passed 
the summer and fall living in hopes 
for 1907 to prove a better year for 
honey. Our winter so far is mild. Only 
two mornings it has shown two de- 
grees below zero, but no snow, which 
may cause the clover to be winter- 
killed. We will wait for next summer 
to furnish proof. C. H. VoictT. 
Tisch Mills, Wis., Jan. 17. 


Many Colonies Needed Feeding 


The bee-business has been a failure 
in this county. A good many colonies 
of bees were starved out before fall. 
There will bea good many empty hives 
by spring, unless there was a good deal 
of feeding last fall. I had to feed most 
of my bees. A few of my best Italian 
bees had a little surplus honey. 

ANDERSON YORK. 

Bloomfield, Iowa, Jan. 4. 





What is Leading Factor in Cause of 
Swarming? 

Is it zinc excluder or extra room that 
is the leading factor in the so-called 
methods of non-swarming ? 

If I rightly understand, the success 
in: non-swarming is invariably con- 
spicuous when the excluder is used in 
connection with excess or abundant 
empty combs or foundation. 

It would be pleasant, if not profita- 
ble, to know which of the two is re- 
sponsible—the zinc or the combs. 

I would like to learn if any one has 
made a success of non-swarming in 10- 
frame Langstroth hives without zinc, 
or even with zinc. All the experiments 
that have come to me in definite form 
have been made with 8-frame hives, 
and colonies in such hives have been 
regarded as more likely to swarm than 
larger sized. I wonder if a great many 
things are not taken for granted. 

T. F. BINGHAM. 

Farwell, Mich., Jan. 3. 


Favors 2-Pound Sections 


On page 48, R. E. Merrill writes on 
the subject of the size of sections, and 
it just suits me. I had thought ofita 
good deal before. I think it would be 
much better for the bee-keeper, and 
much cheaper, with a 2-pound section. 
I would be willing to try 1000 this year 
if I could get them. I know I could 
produce comb honey cheaper in a 2- 
pound section. It would take less 
comb foundation, and we could put it 
in a 2-pound section as quickly as ina 
one-pound. I sell a great deal of honey 
at home at 15 cents a section, or 2 for 
25 cents, and they will take the 2 al- 
most every time. I have always used 
the 4%x44%x1% bee-way section. I 
have kept bees for over 20 years. I had 
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thought of the subject a good deal be- 
fore, but did not mention it. Mr. Mer- 
rill’s article tells my mind exactly. I 
think all bee-keepers should consider 
the matter as to the expense of pro- 
ducing comb honey in 2-pound sections 
instead of one-pound, as it would be a 
great boon to us. I do not know 
whether the manufacturers of sections 
would be against us or not, as it would 
take fewer sections and less founda- 
tion, and a good deal less work for the 
bee-keeper. I know I can make the 
change in my supers and other things 
the first year, and still be ahead some. 
JOSEPH RICHARD. 
Chautauqua Co., N. Y., Jan. 19. 


[Any of the section manufactur- 
ers will make 2-pound sections if or- 
dered ahead of the rush season—say 
any time before May 1.—Ep1rTor. | 





Poorest Season in Over 30 Years 


The honey season of 1906 was the 
poorest since I have been in the busi- 
ness, now upwards of 30 years. I got 
absolutely no surplus honey. In fact, 
I had to spend about $150 for feed 
for my bees. ButI have kept every- 
thiug in good shape, and I will be 
ready foracrop whenitcomes. This 
is the first entire failure that I have 
had in my long experience. In 1903 I 
made $2000 clear profit out of my bees. 
In 1904I made $1200. In 1905 I made 
$800. In 1906, nothing. The average 
per year for the 4 years, $1000. Not so 
bad after all, when you consider that 
those 4 years include the only entire 
honey-failure that Ihave had in more 
than 30 years; and also when you con- 
sider all the other irons I have in the 
fire, besides. E. J. BAXTER. 

Nauvoo, Ill. 


Bees May Have European Foul Brood 


I have not been keeping bees for a 
number of years, but I intend to have 
some again if I can make a deal for 150 
colonies of Italians that are on the 
place where I live. They seem to have 
plenty of honey for winter, but are af- 


fected with what is called ‘* black 
brood’’—something similar to foul 
brood—so they tell me here. I have 


not opened any of the hives to see the 
condition they really are in. I moved 
into this valley only a short time ago, 
and, from appearances, it ought to be 
a fine locality for bees, since there is 
an abundance of sweet clover and al- 
falfa, with plenty of willow and fruit- 
bloom to give the bees an early start. 
But from what Ican learn, the honey 
crops of last year and the year before 
were pretty short ones. I am told, 
however, that bees used to do very well 
here. The difficulty might result from 
the condition the bees are in, since 
they told me the young bees died in the 
comb, which, if a fact, would keep the 
colonies weak ; so if there were ever so 
many blossoms in the field there would 
not bé enough bees to gather the nec- 
tar, hence a short crop wouid result. I 
will know more about the matter and 
conditions later. JacoB WIRTH. 
Montrose Co., Colo., Jan. 16. 


[It is unfortunate that Mr. Wirth has 
not been getting the American Bee 
Journal the past year or two, as we 





have had so much in it about black or 
European foul brood, and other brood- 


diseases. However, we are sending 
him a copy of something containing 
the information he wants. We are al- 
ways glad to help out any bee-keeper, 
whether he reads the American Bee 
Journal or not, but, of course, we have 
not room to repeat so much as is some- 
times requested. When he was a bee- 
keeper in Illinois, Mr. Wirth read the 
American Bee Journal for years. We 
hope he may soon be a regular sub- 
scriber again.—EpITror. ] 


Peculiar Odor of Aster Honey 


The year 1906 was a rather poor one 
for bee-keepers in this section. I had 
37 colonies. spring count, increased to 


42,and got 100 pounds of comb honey 
and 900 extracted. The only sections 
of comb honey I got last year were the 
unfinished sections left over from the 
previous season (1905), which I used for 
“*bait sections,’’ and the rest of the 
sections in the super were not touched 
except to daub on propolisand gnaw 
the foundation. I would not have had 
any extracted honey if it had not been 
for a supply of extracting combs which 
I put away carefully each fall for the 
next year’s use. We had a fall flow 
that filled the hives with honey for 
winter stores, and gave a few gallons 
of extracted honey. This fall flow was 
from wild asters, and is of good color 
and weight, but rather strong for table 
use. It also granulates very quickly. 
When the bees are gathering this aster 
honey, the hives give off a rank and 
somewhat sickening odor, which can 
be detected for quite a distance away. 
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(This cut is the full size of the Knife.) 


NOVELTY POCKET-KNIFE 


(Name and Address on one side—Three Bees on the other side.) 





The Novelty Knife is indeed a novelty. The novelty lies in the 


handle. It is made beautifully of 


Worker transparent as glass. Underneat 


Your Name on the Knife.—When ordering, be sure to say 
just what name and address you wish put on the Knife. 





indestructible celluloid, which is as 
h the celluioid, on one side of the 


handle is placed the name and residence of the owner, and on the 
other side pictures of a Queen, Drone, and Worker, as shown here. 


The Material entering into this celebrated knife is of the very 
best quality ; the blades are hand-forged out of the very finest English 


razor-steel, and we warrant every 
proper usage. 


the chances are the owner will ney 
is lost, having name and address 


serve as an identifier; and, in case 
be notified of the accident. 
Queen 


blade. It will last a life-time, with 


Why Own the Novelty Knife ?—In case a good knife is lost, 


er recover it; but if the ‘* Novelty ”’ 
of owner, the finder will return it. 


If traveling, and you meet with a serious accident, and are so 
fortunate as to have one of the ‘* Novelties,’”’ your PockEet-KNIFE will 


of death, your relatives will at once 


How to Get this Valuable Knife.—We send it postpaid for 


$1.25, or club the Novelty Knife and the American Bee Journal for one 


year—both for $2.00. (Allow two 


weeks for Knife order to be filled.) 





Finally we have found a good 
price. 





isfaction. 


Drone 


gives a uniform flow ofink. Eac 
directions and Filler, 


We mail this Gold Fountain Pen for 
weekly American Bee Journal for a whole year. 


SOLID GOLD FOUNTAIN PEN 


Fountain Pen that is reasonable in 


The manufacturers of this pen say that if you pay more than 
$1.25 for other fountain pens, it’s for the name. 


This pen is absolutely guaranteed to work perfectly, and give sat- 
The Gold Nibs are 14 kt., pointed with selected Iridium. 
The Holders are Para Rubber, handsomely finished. The simple feeder 


h pen is packed in a neat box, with 


% size 
only $1.25, or for $2.00 we will mail it and the 


Sample copy of the American Bee Journal free; trial trip of three months (13 copies) 


for 20c; regular yearly price, $1.00. 


Address all orders to 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 334 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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When an apiary contains 40 or 50 
strong colonies of bees, and the aster 
honey is coming in rapidly, the odor 
from the hives full of raw nectar can 
be detected a hundred yards from the 
apiary, if the atmosphere is in the 
proper condition. This odor disappears 
as the honey ripens and the flow 
ceases, and when the honey is extracted 
and exposed to the airafew days it 
nearly all disappears; but the strong 
taste never entirely disappears. It is 
as strong as the flavor of basswood or 
linden honey, and not nearly so pleas- 
ant. The only way that I can describe 
the flavor of this aster honey is that it 
has a somewhat sickening taste, es- 
pecially when first extracted. 

I see articlesin the American Bee 
Journal, and in other bee-papers, on 
home-made hives, and as I make nearly 
all my own hives I sometimes feel 
tempted to ‘‘buttin’’ and give some 
of my experience in hive-making. I 
will write a short article on that sub- 
ject soon. D. E. ANDREWS. 

Bloomington, Ind. 





Honey-Dew on Pine-Trees 


We are having a real flow of water- 
white honey-dew on the pine here in 
Polk county. It has been on now 2 
weeks. Bees in general are in bad con- 
dition here. LUTHER PRESSWOOD. 

Reliance, Tenn., Jan. 18. 


Rather Short Honey Crop 


The honey crop was rather short last 
season compared with previous years, 
but I am living in hopes of a better 
season coming soon. Our white clover 


seems to be wintering fine, so far, but 
why should it not? We have had no 
cold weather to speak of yet. 
L. W. ELMORE. 
Fairfield, Iowa, Jan. 3. 
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CONVENTION NOTICES. 


Indiana.—There will be a meeting of In- 
diana bee-keepers at the State House, room 
12, Wednesday, Feb. 6, 1907. There. will be 
a morning session at 10 o’clock and also an 
afternoon session. The united efforts of 
those interested are urgently requested and it 
is planned to reorganize our State Associa- 
tion. It is expected that some very import- 
ant business will come up at this meeting, 
the most important being an effort to secure 
a Foul Brood Law for this State. I hope you 
will arrange to be with us on that date, and 
at the morning session. In case you find it 
impossible to attend the meeting I wish to 
urge the importance of having you use your 
influence in securing the much-needed Foul 
Brood Law, WALTER 8. PouDER. 

Indianapolis, Ind. 


Wisconsin.—The annual meeting of the 
Wisconsin State Bee-Keepers’ Association 
will be held in the Court House, at Madison, 
Wednesday and Thursday, Feb. 6 and 7, 1907. 
Reduced rates on all railroads, but if you can- 
not obtain them, ask your agent for full fare 
receipt. 

Every person may become a member, 
for one year, by the payment of $1.00, 
which will also make hima member of the 
National Bee-Keepers’ Association, which 
alone costs $1.00; and every member of the 
National, not a member of the State, should 
pay his dues to the State Secretary, and for 
the same money, become a member of both. 
Ladies may become members by the payment 
of 50 cents for National dues. Kindly make 
remittance for membership dues before the 
meeting, to the undersigned. 

Augusta, Wis. Gus DirtmeEr, Sec. 








Something New=The Ideal Hive-Tool 


Bee-keepers have long needed a special Tool to work among the hives during the bee- 
season. The one shown here was invented by Wm. Muench, a Minnesota bee-keeper, some 
years ago, but it was not on the market before. We have lately bought this Tool, and ail 
rights, from Mr. Muench’s widow, and have had the first lot made, They are ready for de- 


livery now. 





Best Hive-Tool 








[12 fig ‘90¢ NIUO 


( This picture is exactly one-half the size.) 


DESCRIP'TION.—The Ideal Hive-Tool is made of high-grade malleable iron, much like wrought iron, 
8% inches long. The middle part is 1 1-16 inches wide and 7-32 thick, The smaller end is 1% inches long, }¢ 
inch wide, and 7-32 thick, ending like a screw-driver. The larger end is wedge-shaped, having a sharp semi- 
circular edge, making it almost perfect for prying up Covers, supers, etc., as it does not mar the wood. 


What Dr. Miller and Miss Wilson Say of It: 


In the first edition (1903) of Dr. Miller’s ‘‘ Forty Years Among the Bees,’’ page 58, he 
says: ‘Of all the hive-tools I have tried, I like best the Muench tool.’”? On Jan, 7, 1907, h2 
wrote us saying he thought ‘‘ just as much of the tool as ever.”’ 

Miss Wilson, Dr. Miller’s agaistant, says this of the Ideal Hive-Tool: ‘‘It is an ideal tool. 
In fact, I don’t see how it could be improved upon. Iam sure we would feel utterly lost in 
the apiary without it...... You will have to try one yourself if you want to know its worth.”’ 


The “‘ ideal _Hive-Tool”? Free as a Premium, 


We will mail an Ideal Hive-Tool FREE asa premium to any present paid-in-advance 
subscriber to the American Bee Journal, for sending us ONE NEW subscription for a year at 
£1.00; or we will send the Ameriean Bee Journal one year and the Ideal Hive-Tool—both 


for $1.20. Price of the Ideal Hive-Tool alone, postpaid, 30 cents. 


Address, 


GEORGE wW. YORK & CO., 334 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 





A Word To Our Readers. 


Those of our readers who expect to purchase 
a vehicle of any kind in the near future should 

ay particular attention to the advertising of the 
Bhio Carriage Manufacturing Company which 
onnears in this issue. 

e Ohio Carriage 
Manufacturing 
Company are old 
and well-known ad- 
vertisers, and have 
built up an immense 
business on their 
full line of Split 
Hickory Vehicles. 
They manufacture 
every style of Ve- 
hicle, and can sup- 
ply the needs of the 
most discriminating 
buyer. They also 
make a full line of 
Harness, and can 
furnish the best 
there is in that line. 

This Company has earned a wide reputation 
for fair and liberal treatment of all its customers 
and has succeeded in making SPLIT HICKORY 
VEHICLES the best-known and best-liked Ve- 
hicles on the market. 

Mr, H. C. Phelps, the President of the Ohio 
Carriage Manufacturing Company, is a splendid 
type of the American business man, and makes 
a point of keeping in close personal touch with 
each individual buyer of Split Hickory Vehicles. 
He is making a particularly attractive offer at 
the present time—one that cannot fail to inter- 
est the most particular purchaser. He is also 
offering to send FREE to anyone who asks for it 
his Big Catalogue of Split Hickory Vehicles—and 
we strongly recommend anyone who is thinking 
of buying a vehicle of any kind in the near future 


to write forthis book. It contains alot of infor- 
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*“*Songs of Beedom.’’—This is a beau- 
tiful 16-page-and-cover pamphlet, 6x9 inches 
in size, containing 10 bee-songs—words and 
music—all the songs so far written specially 
for bee-keepers, we believe. It is nice,as 
well as convenient, to have these songs all in 
one binding. Every bee-keepers’ organiza- 
tion should have copies for use at conven- 
tions. They could be sold to members after 
using once, or held by the secretary for use 
at future meetings. Of course, every bee- 
keeper’s family will want at least one copy. 
It is sent, postpaid, for only 25 cents, or 3 
copies for 60 cents; or, we will mail one copy 
with the American Bee Journal one year— 
both for $1.10. Send all orders to the office 
of the American Bee Journal. 


Our Wood Binder (or Holder) is 
made to take all the copies of the American 
Bee Journal fora year. It is sent by mail 
for 20 cents. Full directions accompany. 
The Bee Journals can be inserted as soon as 
they are received, and thus preserved for 
future reference. Or we will send it with the 
American Bee Journal a year—both for $1.10. 
Address office of the American Bee Journal. 





























A GREAT IMPROVEMENT 


Will be found in 


- pe 
American Bee - Keeper 
for 1907 


It is profusely illustrated and en- 
larged, and contains only articles of the 
most practical as well as scientific na- 
ture. A special corps of the best writers 
has been engaged. The editors are 
Harry E. Hill and Arthur C. Miller, than 
whom there are no more practical or ex- 
perienced bee-keepers in this country. 
We have published the American Bee- 
Keeper continually and regularly since 
1890. 


Regular subscription price, 50 cents a 
year, One year to new subscribers, 35 
cents; three years for $1.00. 


Send for sample copy and our new 


illustrated price-list of BEE-SUPPLIES 
OF ALL KINDS. 

Guaranteed highest quality at lowest 
price. Address, 


THE W. T. FALCONER MFG. CO. 
JAMESTOWN. N. Y. 
(Established 25 years.) 





Honey and 
+ Beeswax+ 


Cuicaeo, Dec. 7.—T here is the usual dullness 
in the honey-trade at this date owing to most 
of the retailers having stocked up sufficiently 
to carry them over the hoiidays; but the stocks 
in the hands of the trade generally are below 
the normal; hence —— are firm at 15@léc for 
No.1 to fancy white comb, with off grades at 
1@2c less; amber grades dull at 10@i2c. Ex- 
tracted white, firm at 8c for clover and bass- 
wood; ambers, 64% @7%c per pound. Beeswax, 
30c. : R. A. Burnett & Co, 








KansAs City, Jan. 25—The receipts of comb 
honey have been more liberal during the last 
week or two, and the demand light, market 
weaker. The market is practically bare of ex- 
tracted, and there is quite a littleinquiry. We 

uote: No. 1 white comb, 24 sec. cases, $3.10; 

0. 2, $2.75; amber, $2.50, Extracted, white, 
74%@8c; amber, 6%@7c. Beeswax, 27c. 

Cc. C, Clemons & Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 8.—While the supply of 
comb honey is equal to the demand, — quan- 
tities of comb honey having arrived in the 
market in the last few days, the price still re- 
mains high. The outloo.:, however, is that 
when the season advances and the bee- Ss 
ship more of their crop to the market, the pri- 
ces will be a little er. We quote: Fancy 
white comb honey, 16@18c; No, 1,14@15c; am- 
ber, 11@13c. Fancy white extracted, 7% Cc; 
ligat amber, 644@7c. 

e are producers of honey and do not handle 
on commission. Wa. A. SELSER. 


New York, Jan. 15.— The stock of white 
comb honey is pretty well exhausted,aud we 
do not expect 7 more arrivals of large lots 
from now on. Prices are firm,aud we quote 
from 15@1lé6c for zy white; 13@14c for No. 1; 
[2c for light amber. There is quite a little dark 
and buckwheat on the market, but no over- 
stock, and we think that all of it will be dir- 
posed of before at present prices, which 
we quote from 10@i2c, according to quality. 
Extracted honey very firm, with sufficient sup- 
ply to meet demand. California white sage is 

ringing from 8@8}<c; light amber, 7%c; am- 
ber, 7c; buckwheat extracted in fairly good 
demand at Southern in barrels finds 
ready sale at from 55@70c per gallon, according 
toquality. Beeswax firm and steady at 3lc. 

Urtpreta & SKGELEEN. 
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Denver, Jan, 5.—There is practically no 
honey left in the hands of prcducers in this 
State, and barely enough in the Denver market 
to supply the home trade until spring. We 

uote strictly No. 1 white, per case of 24 sec- 
tions, at $3.20; No. 1 light amber, $3; and gee 
No. 2, at $280. White extracted, 8@8éc; light 
amber, 74@8c. Beeswax, 26c for cleat yellow, 
delivered here. 

Tus Coto. Hongy-Propucers’ Assn. 


CINCINNATI, Jan. 9—-The comb honey market 
at the present is very quiet. Holders are not 
trying to realize a profit, simply disposing of 
what they have, at cost. Fancy comb honey is 
selling at 14%@l6c. Extracted amber honey in 
barrels, 6@7c; fancy light amber in cans, 7@8c; 
fancy white, %c. Strictly choice beeswax, 30c, 
delivered here. Tus Frep W. Mors Co. 

INDIANAPOLIS, Jau. 3.—comb honey is not 
plentiful, but demand isslack. Fancy white 
comb brings 16@17c; No.1 white, 14c; amber, 
12@13c. Best grades of extracted honey bring 
8@%c; amber, ic. Good average beeswax 
sells here at $33 per 100 pounds. 

Water S. PoupER. 

To.gepo, Nov. 30—The market on comb honey 
remains about the same as last quotations, but 
has been coming in much more freely, as bee- 
k rs seem to be very anxious to eC rid of 
their stock. Fancy bringsina retail way l6c; 
extra fancy, 17c; No. 1, 15c; buckwheat, 15c. 
Extracted white clover in barrels brings 
71@7%c; cansthe same. Beeswax, 26@28c. 

Tue Griccs Bros. & Nicsots Co. 


CINCINNATI, Jan. 25.—The market on comb 
honey is rather easy. Prices rule in jobbing 
ways from 14@14%c; single cases l6c for No. 1 
white; off grades not wanted at any price, Ex- 
tracted is very firm. Light amber in barrels, 
6@6%c; white clover in barrels, 7éc; in cans, 
8c. Beeswax, 30c, delivered. 

Cc. H.W. Weer. 


HONEY AND BEESWAX 


When consigning, buying or selling, consult 


R. A. BURNETT & CO. 
199 SouTH WATER ST. CHnicaGco, Itt. 





Complete stock for 1907 now on hand. 


CINCINNATI 


are the LOWEST, ESPECIALLY 
for the SOUTH, 


as most all freight now goes through Cincinnati. 
Prompt Service is what I practice. 


SAVE MONEY BUYING FROM ME. 
A Special Discount on Early Orders. 


QUEENS 


LANS, and CAUCASIANS. 
For prices, refer to my catalog, page 29. 


2146-48 Central Ave 





Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


Catalog mailed free. 
Send for same. 


bred in separate apiaries, 
the GOLDEN VEL- 
LOWS, CARNIO-., 


SIMIq A19}I- S,100Y IV 


CINCINNATI 
.OHIO 
and Central 


Warehc Aves 










FENCE meso 
Made of 


Carbon coiled wire. We 
Sell direct to user at 
on 30 dex free t 

Catalog shows 


of farm and 
- Ginoct. Write today 


575 7 


SOLID GOLDEN QUEENS 


Ready for delivery April ist. 
tested Queens, $1 each; Tested Queens, $2; 
Select Tested, $38. You can only get good 
Queens from the South in the early spring. 
Book your orders NOW. 

H. M. PARKER, JR. 
JAMES ISLAND, S.C. 


75 GASES sackwneae GOMD HONEY 


(24 sec. to case) $2.30 per case; White Comb, 
$2.75 per case. 

BEES AND QUEENS in season. Can 
furnish bees on Danzenbaker or Simplicity 
frames. Free Circular. 


QUIRIN-THE- QUEEN-BREEDER 
5A2t Bellevue, Ohio. 
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Mention Bee Journal when writing. 
We Gait RooT’s Gooos in Mioniaan 
Let us quote you p on Sections, H 


Foundation, etc., as we can save youtime an 
freight. Beeswax Wanted for Cash. 


M. H. HUNT & SON 


Becy Brance, Wayne Co., Micz 





Please mention Bee Journal 
when writing advertisers. 





WANTED TO BUY AT TOP PRICES 


WHITE CLOVER HONEY, both Comb and Extracted. 
If you have any WRITE AT ONCE, saying how much you have, how it is put up, and your 


lowest price, and all about it, in first letter. 


C. M. Scott & Co., Bee-Keepers’ Supplies, Incubators, Brooders, Etc. 





29Atf 


Catalog Free——— 
1004 East Wash. Street, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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~ "Ty every country the successful advertiser is the continuous advertiser,” 


So SEN Fee owe 











100 


Jan. 31, 1907 

















DADANTS FOUNDATION ¢ 


wT EXCELS#&. 


Ask any dealer who handles our make along with any other and he will 
say, ‘‘Of course, Dadant’s is the best.’’ 
Ask a bee-keeper who has used our make and he will tell you the same 


thing. WHY ?. Because we make the manutacture of foundation OUR 
SPECIALTY. We devote our time and energies to making THE VERY BEST 


COMB FOUNDATION THAT CAN BE MADE. 


periment with a new make. 
have the best. 


Send for our prices and Catalog. Remember 
you get our foundation. We absolutely GUARA 
Agents for our foundation everywhere. 


td 
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For 27 years we have led in the manufacture of this article. 
Insist on Dadant’s—get Dadant’s and you will 
It will cost you no more than any cther. 


WORKING BEESWAX 


We work beeswax into Comb Foundation for the bee-keeper direct. 
ou take NO CHANCES when 
E SATISFACTION IN EVERY WAY. 


Karly order discounts on all kinds of goods for the bee-keeper. 


DADANT & SONS 


Mentio Bee Journal when writing. 


Don’t ex- 


tet 


, Hamilton, Ill. é 








By uniting swarms 
QUEENS from 1000" colonies NUCLEI 
I will sell Queens and Nuclei. after March 1, at 
—1 Queen, 25c; doz., $3; Nuclei, with Queen, 1- 
frame, $1.25; 2-frame, $1.50: 3-frame, 81 75. | 





4A13t R. M. SPENCER, Nordhoff, Calif. 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


‘‘It is continuous advertising 
that impresses the public 
with the stability of a firm.’’ 
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A LDAMAAAIDAS ANAS AD LA A S fA oA 


Our Discounts on 


BKE-SUPPLIES § 


are still in effect. We furnish EVERYTHING needed in practical Bee- 
Culture, at lowest prices. We make the 


Dovetailed, Langstroth, and Alternating Hives. 
The most practical, up-to-date hives are the 


MASSIBE HiIVEs 


We make them. Have you seen them? Have you read our Catalog ? 


Our HONEY-EXTRACTORS 


are not excelled for durability, fine workmanship, and practical utility. 
Have you seen our latest improved Champion Smoker? If not, you 

miss it until you get one. 

Satisfaction guaranteed, or money back. Address, 


KRETGHMER MFG. GO., Council Bluffs, lowa. 


Muscatine Produce Co., Muscatine, Iowa. 

Trester Supply Co., 103 8. 11th Street, Lincoln, Neb.; 

Shugart—Ouran Seed Co., Council Bluffs, Iowa. 
Catalogs issued in English or German. 
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yy of the different grades and kinds, 


mm If you have any to dispose of, or if 


Ze you intend to buy, correspond [am 
z mm with us. 
We are always inthe market 9 


Beeswax 


at highest market prices. 


‘ 
m™ for 
‘ 


@ Hildreth & Segelken 


265 & 267 Greenwich Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 








**The continuous advertiser 

ets the bulk of the business, 

use others are not adver- 
tising, and he is.°’ 
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